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ABSTRACT 



Job tenure is determined by the interaction of such 
labor demand factors as wages, hours, working conditions, job duties 
and responsibilities with such labor supply factors as worker 
preferences and on-the-job performance. At any one point in time 
these factors vary from one person to the next, and at different 
points in time different sets of forces are likely to influence the 
job attachment of the same individual. Nearly all of the evidence 
examined indicated that a strong correlation between job tenure and 
age existed among males, females, Negroes, and Caucasians. Other 
factors which influenced job tenure were military service and 
compulsory and voluntary retirement. Surveys were made in 1963 and 
1968 which estimated the probability of working for the same employer 
5 years later of employees who had 5 to 10, 10 to 15, and 15 or more 
years of service. In all three length of service classes, retention 
rates were highest for men in their thirties or forties and lowest 
for those over 60 years of age. (BC) 
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Job tenure: 
how it relates 
to race 
and age 



Special Labor Force Report shows 
that, among men, 
in urban nonpoverty areas 
time on job was longer for 
whites than nonwhites 

EDWARD J. O’BOYLE 



The option to offer or withhold his services is one 
of the cherished prerogatives of a worker in a 
free labor market. It enables him to change occu- 
pations when he is bored with his work, sets him 
free to switch employers when he cannot get along 
with his supervisors, and encourages him to break 
camp when better opportunities appear on the 
horizon. At the same time, mobility and any un- 
employment that may ensue are byproducts of an 
economic system that allows the employer to 
adjust his work force to changes in market 
demand, production techniques, and the cost of 
capital and ^abor. Further, curbing the free hand 
of the employer in order to control production 
and to eliminate joblessness frequently jeopard- 
izes the freedom of choice of the worker. Thus, 
a society that prizes freedom in the labor market 
must pay for it in the coin of unemployment. 

This trade off, over the years, prompted research 
into the extent of job changing, the reasons for 
changing jobs, the amount of unemployment be- 
tween jobs, and the job attachment of workers. 
Clearly, job tenure research is the natural comple- 
ment of job mobility studies. 

Job tenure, the length of time a person has 
worked without interruption for the same em- 
ployer, is the subject of this article. Unlike some 
economic indicators, tenure does not have a norma- 
tive element. Thus, we do not ask whether tenure 
is too long or too short. Instead, we simply measure 
length of job attachment and discuss why it differs 
from one group to another. 

This article is divided into four major parts. 
The first section discusses the determinants of ten- 
ure and its relationship to mobility. Section two 
presents the survey findings on the tenure of per- 
sons who were employed in January 1968. 1 The 
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third section introduces evidence from other sur- 
veys that bears directly on the question of tenure. 
The last section takes up the probability that a 
person. who had been employed in January 1963 
was working for the same employer 5 years later. 

Determinants of job tenure 

Many factors govern the attachment of workers 
to their employers. At any point in time, these lec- 
tors will vary from one person to the next. With 
the passage of time, different sets of forces are 
likely to influence the job attachment of the same 
individual. Nevertheless, all of the determinants 
can be classified as either labor demand or labor 
supply elements. 

Labor demand factors 

Wage agreement 
Wages 
Hours 

Working conditions 

Job duties and 
responsibilities 

In the broadest sense, job tenure is determined by 
the interaction of this pair of factors. 

The demand for labor at a given establishment 
i9 derived from the demand for its product or serv- 
ice and the productivity of its work force. In turn, 
the competition for labor among employers defines 
the general features of the wage agreement. How- 
ever, specific items in the wage agreement are open 
to bargaining between the employer and hi9 work 
crews. For example, both sides may agree to lower 
hourly pay rates (wages) for guaranteed employ- 
ment (hours). Or an environment that is con- 
taminated by dust, smoke, or fumes (working con- 
ditions) may be tolerated only if the employer 
provides personal safety equipment, health and 
insurance protection, or clothing allowances 
(wages). 



Labor 8 apply factors 
Worker preferences 

On-the-job performance 
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Worker preferences regarding the wage agree- 
ment are shaped by such factors as age, sex, family 
responsibilities, investment in education and train- 
ing, health status, military obligation, and attach- 
ments to family, relatives, friends, and community. 
For instance, promotional opportunities and edu- 
cation allowances may be far more important to 
a young adult than retirement benefits. Or addi- 
tional rest periods and convenient commuting ar- 
rangements may be more significant to a handi- 
capped person than paid vacations or profit 
sharing. 

Likewise, these constituents influence attitudes 
toward job duties and responsibilities. To illus- 
trate, a young man may select police work over a 
better paying job 9imply because his father, and 
his father before him, were police officers. Or an 
older man may switch from long-haul trucking to 
engine repair because of a strong attachment to 
home and family. 

Worker preferences aside, the employer affects 
job tenure through his evaluation of the worker’s 
performance on the job. Thus tenure can be broken 
for reasons such as excessive absenteeism, chronic 
illness, or general incompetence. However, this 
prerogative of management usually is circum- 
scribed by grievance procedures that protect the 
worker from discharge without cause. 

The task of identifying the controlling element 
in the job tenure of any segment of the working 
population is complex. A lack of detailed informa- 
tion along the lines suggested above limits the 
scope of the analysis in this article. In any case 
this sketch will serve as a roadmap to guide the 
reader across the relatively unfamiliar terrain of 
job tenure. It is hoped that it will also suggest the 
path of future research. 

Tenure and job mobiity 

Tenure is one of several measures of job attach- 
ment. Foremost among the other types are meas- 
ures of regional, occupational, and job mobility. 
Each contains elements of the other two, but none 
is more closely associated with tenure than job 
mobility. This section spells out the relationship 
between these two measures of job attachment. 

Job tenure measures the length of time that an 
employed person has worked on the job he held 
at a particular time. It is a duration concept. Job 
mobility, on the other hand, measures the extent 
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of job changing over a given period of time: that 
is, the number of persons who changed employers 
(jobs) at least once during a specific period of 
time as a proportion of all who worked. Mobility, 
therefore, is a rate concept. 

All of the circumstances surrounding a person’s 
work history and labor force status and, thereby, 
his job tenure can be reduced to four basic types. 
Similarly, job mobility is of two basic types. In 
the case of tenure, the four types are: (1) A per- 
son who worked continuously for one employer 
and did not experience unemployment or withdraw 
from the labor force for 30 days or more; (2) a 
person who worked for more than one employer 
with no loss of working time between jobs (al- 
though his tenure was broken with each change in 
jobs) and did not experience unemployment or 
withdraw from the labor force; (3) a person who 
worked for one employer but had his tenure broken 
by at least one spell of unemployment lasting 30 
days or more or one period of nonparticipation 
in the labor force, or both; and (4) a person who 
worked for more than one employer and had his 
tenure broken by at least one spell of unemploy- 
ment or one period of nonparticipation, or both. 

In the case of mobility, the two types are: (1) 
A person who changed employers with no loss of 
working time, and (2) a person who had at least 
one spell of unemployment or one period of non- 
participation, or both, between jobs. 

Thus, changing employers always severs tenure. 
But tenure can also be broken by a spell of unem- 
ployment or a period of nonparticipation even 
when the person returns to work for his former 
employer. 

When we examine cross-sectional data for spe- 
cific age-sex groups, it follows that shorter 
(longer) job tenure suggests an increase (de- 
crease) in job mobility. Conversely, a change in 
the rate of mobility points to a change in job 
tenure. 

Influence of age 

The January 1968 findings confirmed the strong 
correlation between age and tenure reported in 
previous surveys. In general, older workers had 
longer tenure than younger workers (table 1). 
Specifically, among 18- to 64-year-old white men, 
98.9 percent of the differences in tenure were cor- 
related to differences in age. Similarly, differences 
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in age explained more than 90 percent of the differ- 
ences in tenure among non white men as well as 
among white and non white women. 

The typical teenage worker had been on the same 
job for 6 months at the time of the survey. For 
persons in their early twenties tenure was twice 
as long. These findings held for the four sex -color 
groups in the working population. The available 
information pointed to like patterns of tenure 
among young jobholders living in the poverty and 
nonpoverty areas of the Nation’s 100 largest cities. 
Tenure averaged less than 1 year for women 16 
to 24 years of age, whether they were married or 
single and whether they usually worked full time 
or part time. 

Among all workers 25 years of age and over, sev- 
eral significant and consistent differences appeared. 
In every successive 5-year age interval, tenure was 
longer (or not significantly different) regardless 
of sex or color. Only among 65- to 69-year-old 
white men was tenure significantly shorter than 
among those who were 5 years younger. The rea- 
sons for their shorter tenure will be discussed later 
in the article. 



Table 1. Median years on current job, January 1968 



All persons 



Men 



Women 



Age 



Median years on job 

16 and 17 years 

18 and 19 years 

20 to 24 years. 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years 

50 to 54 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

65 to 69 years 

70 years and over 

Total employed, 16 years and 
over: 

Number (in thousands).. 

Results of simple linear re* 
gression (18 to 64 years): 
Standard error of estimate. 
Coefficient of determina- 
tion 

Coefficient of regression. . . 
Standard error 



Men 


Women 


White 


Non* 

white 


White 


Non* 

white 


4.8 


2.4 


5.0 


3.3 


2.4 


2.0 


.5 


.5 


.5 


.4 


.5 


(») 


.5 


.5 


.5 


.4 


.5 


.4 


.8 


.9 


.8 


.7 


.9 


.8 


2.1 


1.4 


2.2 


1.9 


1.4 


1.3 


3.9 


1.8 


4.0 


3.1 


1.8 


1.8 


5.8 


2.6 


6.0 


4.1 


2.4 


3.2 


8.4 


3.2 


8.7 


5.8 


3.2 


3.4 


10.2 


4.4 


10.4 


8.8 


4.4 


4.1 


12.6 


6.2 


12.8 


10.1 


6.1 


6.8 


14.7 


8.2 


14.9 


11.9 


8.3 


7.4 


15.1 


9.4 


15.5 


11.7 


9.6 


8.6 


12.4 


10.5 


12.6 


11.1 


10,5 


0) 


16.0 


9.1 


16.3 


<9 


8.7 


(9 


46,472 


26,803 


42,007 


4, 465 


23, 542 


3,261 


0. 668 


0.862 


0.634 


0. 775 


0.931 


0.667 


.987 


.932 


.989 


.973 


.924 


.953 


.374 


.202 


.381 


.296 


.205 


.191 


.015 


.019 


.014 


.017 


.021 


.015 



1 Median not shown where base is less than 75,000. 



poverty districts. The relative differential between 
white men and women was substantially smaller 
in distressed neighborhoods. 



Working men. Among men age 25 and over, tenure 
was longer for whites than nonwhites in almost 
every age group. The relative gap was widest for 
40- to 44-year- olds, where whites had held their 
current job for 8.7 years or 50 percent longer than 
nonwhites. The survey uncovered similar but not 
quite as marked differences in urban nonpoverty 
districts. On the other hand, length of job attach- 
ment was nearly identical for white and nonwhite 
men living in metropolitan poverty areas. Thus, 
differences in tenure between residents of poverty 
and nonpoverty neighborhoods were much greater 
for whites than non whites. 

In every 5 -year age interval, average job tenure 
was considerably longer for -men than for women. 
Comparing white men and women, the relative dif- 
ference was greatest for 40- to 44-year-olds; men 
were continuously employed nearly 3 times as long 
as women. Among nonwhites, the largest relative 
difference was found in the 45- to 49-year age 
group, where men had been working for the same 
employer about twice as long as women. Compar- 
ing men and women in the same age group, the 
relative gap in tenure was wider between whites 
than nonwhites. These findings held in the non- 
poverty areas of the Nation’s cities but not in the 

0 




Working women. Among women 25 years and 
over, there was no statistically significant differ- 
ence in tenure for persons in the same age group, 
whether they were white or non white and whether 
they lived in urban poverty or nonpoverty pre- 
cincts. Among those who usually worked full time, 
single women had longer tenure than married 
women in every comparable age group. Both, in 
turn, were employed longer than widowed, di- 
vorced, or separated women of like ages. Among 
part-time workers, tenure was roughly the same 
for 25- to 34-year-olds and for 35- to 44- year-olds. 
Older married women, however, generally had 
longer job attachment than all others. Women who 
normally worked full-time schedules had been on 
the same job longer than those on part-time sched- 
ules. This finding held in nearly all the compari- 
sons between women in the same age-marital status 
group. 

Deeper exploration 

The last section established a strong correla- 
tion between tenure and age. The skeptical reader 
might ask whether we have identified a genuine 
relationship or merely stumbled on a spurious as- 
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sociation. That is, do older persons have longer 
tenure simply because they are older ? Or are there 
other differences between younger and older work- 
ers that account for the longer tenure of older per- 
sons? In this section we undertake to scrutinize 
this relationship by industry, occupation, and edu- 
cational attanment. 

Industrial attachment. In every major industry 
group for which data were available, older work- 
ers had held the same job longer than younger 
workers (table 2). In nondurable goods, for ex- 
ample, men 45 years and over had been continu- 
ously employed almost 3 times as long as 25- to 44- 
year-old men. Tenure for this group, in turn, was 
nearly 8 times as long as for the 16- to 24-year- 
olds. As a rule, variances were greater between 
age groups in the same industry than between per- 
sons of the same age in different industries. Differ- 
ences of like dimensions obtained among women. 

The survey also disclosed that there were 
no major interindustry differences in tenure for 
16- to 24-year- olds of the same sex. Contrasting 



Table 2. Median years on current job, by major occupa- 
tion, industry group and class of worker, January 1968 



Industry, class of worker, and 
occupation 


Men 


Women 


16 to 
24 

years 


25 to 
44 

years 


45 years 
and 
over 


16 to 
24 

years 


25 to 
44 

years 


45 years 
and 
over 


Median years, all groups 


0.7 


4.2 


12.7 


0.7 


2.1 


6.6 


INDUSTRY AND CLASS OF WORKER 














Agriculture 


1.0 


6.7 


21.4 


(9 


6.5 


15.3 


Nonagricultural Industries 


.7 


4.1 


12.1 


.7 


2.1 


6.5 


Total wage and salary workers... 


.7 


4.1 


11.6 


.7 


2.1 


6.2 


Mining 


(9 


5.3 


13.1 


(9 


(9 


(9 


Construction 


.6 


2.8 


5.4 


(9 


2.8 


(9 


Manufacturing 


.8 


4.7 


14.7 


.8 


2.6 


8.8 


Durable goods . ... 


.9 


4.5 


14.3 


.9 


2.4 


8.3 


Nondurable goods 


.7 


5.3 


15.4 


.8 


2.8 


9.1 


Transportation and public 














utilities.. 


.9 


6.1 


18.4 


1.0 


4.3 


13.5 


Wholesale and retail trade 


.5 


3.3 


8.8 


.6 


1.5 


4.9 


Service and finance 


.5 


2.7 


7.4 


.6 


2.0 


5.3 


Public administration 


.8 


5.6 


12.1 


.9 


2.7 


8.1 


Self-employed workers 


.8 


5.0 


15.2 




1.9 


9.7 


Unpaid family workers 


(9 


0) 


(9 


(9 


4.6 


11.1 


OCCUPATION 














Professional, technical, and kindred 














workers 


.7 


3.9 


13.4 


.6 


2.3 


9.1 


Farmers and farm managers 


(9 


10.8 


25.4 


(9 


(9 


(9 


Managers, officials, and proprietors. 














except farm 


.9 


4.7 


13.3 


(9 


3.1 


8.9 


Clerical and kindred workers 


.7 


5.3 


14.3 


.8 


2.5 


6.9 


Sales workers 


.6 


3.3 


9.1 


.5 


1.5 


5.1 


Craftsmen and kindred workers 


.9 


4.6 


13.0 


(9 


3.8 


9.4 


Operatives and kindred workers 


.6 


3.8 


12.8 


.7 


2.1 


7.7 


Private household workers 


(9 


0) 


(0 


.7 


1.7 


3.6 


Service workers, except private 














household 


.5 


3.9 


6.7 


.5 


1.3 


3.9 


Farm laborers and foremen 


.9 


1.4 


4.2 


(9 


7.0 


16.2 


Laborers, except farm and mine 


.5 


2.7 


8.8 


<9 


(9 


(9 



1 Median not shown where base Is less than 75,000. 



men and women in the same industry, no differ- 
ences in tenure appeared. For the 25- to 44-year- 
olds, tenure was longer for men than women at 
work in the same industry or not significantly dif- 
ferent. In agriculture, length of job attachment 
was nearly the same for both. However, in whole- 
sale and reta 1 trade the relative difference was 
more typical. Similarly, among persons 45 and 
over, tenure was longer for men than for women 
in the same industry. For nonagricultural wage 
and salary workers in both of the adult age groups, 
tenure was shortest for men working in construc- 
tion and for women in trade and private house- 
holds. It was longest for both in transportation 
and public utilities. 

Occupational attachment. Generally, similar 
patterns of tenure appeared throughout the ma- 
jor occupation groups. That is, tenure was longer 
for older men and women in the same occupation 
(table 2). To illustrate, among women in clerical 
positions, those who were 45 and over had been 
on the same job 2.8 times as long as the 25- to 44- 
year-olds. These women, in turn, had been em- 
ployed about 3 times as long as the 16- to 24- 
year-olds. 

In every major occupation, tenure averaged less 
than 1 year for 16- to 24-year-old men and women 
alike. Among persons 25 years and over, length of 
employment was never significantly greater for 
women than men in the same age-occupation 
group, except for farm laborers. Among farm 
laborers, women between 25 and 44, as well as those 
who were 45 and over, had held their jobs longer 
than their male counterparts. Among men in the 
two adult age classes, farm laborers and foremen 
had the shortest tenure and farmers and farm man- 
agers the longest. Among women, many of whom 
may have been unpaid family workers, farm 
laborers and foremen had the longest job attach- 
ment. Service workers had the shortest tenure. 

Educational attainment. Comparing persons 
with roughly equivalent educational credentials, 
tenure was usually longer for older workers (table 
3). This finding held for white and nonwhite men 
and women. Contrasting workers in the same age 
group, the relationship between tenure and educa- 
tional attainment was not as well defined. Job at- 
tachment was neither systematically longer nor 
shorter in the upper versus the lower attainment 
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levels. In the 25- to 34-year age group especially, 
the influence of educational attainment was clouded 
because persons with more years of schooling per- 
manently entered the labor force lrter in their lives 
than those with fewer years completed. For that 
reason alone their tenure was shorter. Only among 
white men 55 and over was there a hint of a con- 
sistent pattern. Here, men with more years of 
schooling had worked longer for the same em- 
ployer than those with fewer years. 

In every age- attainment level group for which 
data were available, tenure was generally longer 
for white men than for nonwhite men. Similarly, 
tenure was longer for men than for women in the 
same age-color-attainment level group. There was 
some indication, however, that job attachment for 
the better educated among the younger non white 
women may be longer than for their white counter- 
parts. 

The age-tenure hypothesis 

Nearly all of the evidence examined indicates 
a strong correlation between job tenure and age in 
each of the four sex-color classes. The primary rea- 
son suggested is that the typical younger worker 
has had very little opportunity to accumulate long, 
continuous service with one employer. Manifestly, 
this opportunity increases as a person grows older. 
A thorough test of the age-tenure hypothesis calls 

Table 3. Median years on current job, by years of school 
completed, January 1968 

[Persons 25 years of age and over] 



Years of school completed 



Age, sex. and color 


Elementary 


High school 


College 


8 years or 
less 


1 to 3 
years 


4 

years 


1 year 
or more 


1 to 3 
years 


4 years 
or more 


White men: 














25 to 34 years. 


2.4 


2.5 


'3.3 


2.5 


2.8 


2.4 


35 to 44 years 


5.7 


7.0 


8.7 


6.8 


7.1 


6.7 


45 to 54 years 


10.6 


12.4 


12.3 


10.8 


9.7 


11.6 


55 years and over... 


14.4 


14.5 


15.1 


16.3 


15.6 


17.1 


Nonwhite men: 














25 to 34 years 


2.4 


2.8 


2.4 


2.2 


3.0 


1.7 


35 to 44 years 


3.6 


4.8 


5 7 


5 6 


(9 




45 to 54 years 


9.2 


10.6 


101 8 


5! 8 


(«) 


*> 


55 years and over... 


11.1 


13.7 


(9 


(9 


(9 


(9 


White women: 














25 to 34 years 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


35 to 44 years...... 


2.5 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


2.5 


3.2 


45 to 54 years 


4.4 


5.2 


5.3 


5.8 


4.5 


7.5 


55 years and over... 


7.9 


7.8 


8.9 


11.3 


9.9 


12.5 


Nonwhite women: 














25 to 34 years 


.9 


.9 


1.6 


1.9 


(9 


2.5 


35 to 44 years 


3.3 


2.8 


3.0 


5.8 


O) 


7.1 


45 to 54 years 


4.6 


4.8 


6.0 


5.8 


hi 


CO 


55 years and over... 


9.1 


(0 


(9 


(9 


<9 


<9 



1 Median not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
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for longitudinal data not now available. Using 
cross-sectional data from other surveys, this section 
attempts to determine whether there are other fac- 
tors that vary systematically with age and explain 
why tenure is longer for older persons. 

A break in tenure almost invariably follows 
from a job separation (quit, layoff, or discharge). 
The major exception concerns the person on lay o ff 
who returns to his job within 30 days. Thus in- 
formation on workers who have been separated 
bears directly on the question of the determinants 
of job tenure. 

From surveys of job mobility and other research, 
we know why people leave their jobs, why women 
stop working, and why men do not work or look 
for work. 2 We cannot use the data on layoffs from 
these surveys to account for differences in tenure 
because length of service frequently determines 
whether or not a worker is laid off. The data on 
quits must also be rejected because some persons 
quit in anticipation of a layoff. 

Job changers. About 1 out of 10 who worked at 
sometime in 1961 changed jobs at least once during 
the year. Roughly the same proportion of persons 
with work experience in 1955 changed jobs that 
year. Younger workers changed jobs much more 
often than older workers in 1961. For men and 
women alike the rate of job changing was highest 
for those 18 to 24 years of age. Further, the rate 
was lov; . . in every succeeding 10-year age interval, 
reaching a low point among persons 65 and over. 
Similar results obtained in 1955. Plainly, these 
findings are in line with the data on job tenure. 

Returning to school is one of the important ele- 
ments in the jobholding experience of young men 
and women. Among 14- to 17-y ear-olds, returning 
to school was the reason for 18 percent of all job 
separations in 1961. About 10 percent of the 
separations among 18- to 24-year-olds were made 
for this reason. The 1961 findings closely matched 
the findings of the 1955 survey. Thus the job 
tenure of younger persons is short not only because 
they have recently reached 16, the minimum age 
for most jobs but also because returning to school 
frequently occasions a job separation. With in- 
creasing proportions of the Nation’s young people 
finishing high school and enrolling in college, 
tenure 16- to 24-year-olds will remain short. 

More jobs were left in 1961 to improve economic 
status (33 percent) than for any other reason. 
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This reason was more common among 18- to 44- 
year-old men than those 45 and over. Considering 
that 18 to 44 are the years when men are most 
likely to marry and to have growing family re- 
sponsibilities, men in these ages may be more re- 
sponsive to a better paying job than men further 
along in years, particularly when it involves mov- 
ing to another community. For that reason 
younger men are more likely to break tenure. On 
the other hand, for women there was no strong 
evidence in 1955 or 1961 that leaving a job to im- 
prove status varied systematically with age. How- 
ever, pulling up stakes may also break tenure for 
the working wife. 

For the most part, younger men have less to 
lose in terms of seniority rights than older men. 
However, this is a circular argument because se- 
niority rights are a direct derivative of tenure. 

Tenure may be shorter for younger men for 
other reasons, too. In choosing between two equally 
qualified rnen with the same length of service at 
another establishment, the prospective employer 
may prefer the younger man to the older simply 
because he has more working years ahead of him. 

Termination of a temporary job explained 13 
percent of the job separations in 1961. Workers 
14 to 17 years of age and those 65 and over left 
jobs more often for this reason than workers in 
the middle age groups. For some youths termina- 
tion of a temporary job coincided with the end 
of the school year. Since most of those in school 
are young, this reason explains some of the differ- 
ence in tenure between younger and older workers. 

Termination of a temporary job, household re- 
sponsibilities, and illness or disability were more 
often the reasons for separation among women 
than men of the same age. These reasons account 
in part for the consistently shorter tenure for wom- 
en. The survey uncovered no evidence that leav- 
ing a job, but not necessarily dropping out of the 
labor force altogether, on account of household 
responsibilities played any part in the longer ten- 
ure of older compared with younger women. Sim- 
ilarity, there was no indication that leaving a job 
because of illness or disability contributed to the 
differences in tenure between younger and older 
persons, whether men or women. 

NoNPAKTICIPANTS in the labor FORCE. Close to 
850,000 married women 18 to 64 years of age left 
the labor force in 1962 or 19G3 and had not re- 



entered by February 1964. Of these, about 40 per- 
cent said that pregnancy was the reason they 
stopped working. Young women gave this reason 
more often than older women. This pattern stems 
from the general pattern of having children in 
the early years of marriage and to a degree ac- 
counts for the longer tenure of older women. 

Illness more often than any other reason ex- 
plained why older women, especially those 45 to 
64, left their jobs and withdrew from the labor 
force. This follows from the greater risk of illness 
among older women which serves to narrow the 
gap in tenure between younger and older women. 

A survey of 20- to 64-year-old men not in the 
labor force in February 1967 showed that for 2 
of 3 of the more than 1 million who worked since 
1962, illness, accident, or physical disability was 
the reason they left their last job. Retirement 
was the only other reason given with any signifi- 
cant frequency (19 percent) and nearly all of 
these responses came from 60- to 64-year-old men. 
Considering the central place of the work role 
for an adult man not in school, it is not at all sur- 
prising that the reason most of the nonpartici- 
pants with fairly recent work experience stopped 
working was illness or disability. Just as with 
women, this risk is greater for older workers and 
tends to reduce the variance in tenure between 
younger and older men. 

Other elements. For those with civilian jobs, 
military service breaks tenure. For those with no 
civilian work experience, entry into the Armed 
Forces prevents them from accumulating service 
with a civilian employer until a later age; In 1968 
men between 16 and 24 years of age accounted 
for 63 percent of all persons in military service. 
Thus, serving in the Armed Forces explains a part 
of the difference in tenure between younger and 
older men. Military manpower requirements also 
work to reduce the difference in tenure between 
men and women in the same age group. 

Tenure was shorter for 65- to GD-year-old white 
men than men who were 5 years younger as well as 
those 70 years and over. Three factors, which have 
to do with whether retirement at age 65 is com- 
pulsory and whether it is permanent, help, to ex- 
plain this difference. First, when retirement at 65 
is compulsory r a break in tenure is inevil able. For 
all 65- to 69-y ear-olds who were forced to retire 
and who later found other jobs, tenure cannot ex- 
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ceed 5 years. Second, when retirement at 65 is 
voluntary, a break in tenure is not inevitable. Thus, 
it is only for those 65- to 69-year-olds who elected 
retirement at 65 and who later took jobs, because 
of inadequate retirement income or dissatisfaction 
with not working, that tenure cannot exceed 5 
years. Third, the retirement income of long-service 
workers is more likely to be adequate to meet their 
needs. Thus, they may be more likely than short- 
duration employees to elect permanent retirement 
at age 65. This will lower the average tenure of all 
65- to 69-year-olds. All three of these factors 
account for the shorter tenure of 65- to 69-year-olds 
compared with men who were 5 years younger. 
However, only the first and the second explain 
the longer tenure of men 70 and over compared 
with the 65- to 69-year-olds. For the older men 
tenure on the new job may exceed 5 years. 

Two elements remain. First, labor force studies 
indicate that younger persons frequently move 
from job to job before finally settling on one. 
Whatever their reasons for changing jobs and 
whether or not their final selection is best, they 
may have discovered that the same conditions that 
led them to quit other jobs are really inherent in 
nearly all work situations (for example, commut- 
ing, discipline, routine). By the time they have 
made their final selection they may have learned 
to live with these conditions. Thus greater famil- 
iarity with the work role itself will contribute to 
longer tenure. Second, data on marital history 
and work experience suggest that, for the man, 
job changing may coincide with the death of his 
spouse or the breakup of his marriage. Research 
now under way in this area may compel us to re- 
vise our thinking about the determinants of job 
tenure. 3 

Remaining on the job 

Actuaries and other students of retirement plans 
have a special interest in the probability of a 
worker remaining with the same employer in the 
future. Estimates of this type are central to the 
problem of calculating the cost of provisions in 
nonportable pension plans (a worker loses his 
pension rights whenever he changes jobs). Draw- 
ing data from the 1963 and 1968 surveys, the final 
section of this article focuses on workers with con- 
tinuous service of 5 to 10, 10 to 15, and 15 years 
or more as of 1963 who were working for the same 
employer 5 years later (table 4) . 




The probability of remaining with the same 
employer varies by age and length of time on the 
job. For men who were 30 to 59 years old in 1963 
and had a minimum of 5 years of continuous serv- 
ice, at least 6 out of 10 held the same job 5 years 
later. Among men with 5 to 10 years of service 
in 1963, those 45 to 49 years of age were most likely 
to work for the same employer in 1968. In the 10- 
to 15-year service group, retention rates were 
highest among men between 30 to 49 years old. For 
those with continuous service of 15 years or more 
in 1963, more 30- to 34- year-olds and 40- to 44-year- 
olds than any other age groups were employed on 
the same job 5 years later. Thus, in all three length- 
of-service classes, retention rates w T ere highest for 
men in their thirties and forties. They were lowest 
for those over 60 years of age. 

Comparing men in the same age group, the pro- 
portion working for the same employer in 1968 
was not consistently higher (or lower) for those 
with longer (or shorter) tenure in 1963. For 
example, among 30- to 34-year-olds in 1963, longer 
service employees were more likely to stay on 
the same job than men with shorter service. How- 
ever, this did not hold for men in their fifties. 

The survey found parallel rates of retention 
among women. At least 6 out of 10 of those who 
were between 35 and 54 years of age in 1963 and 
had a minimum of 5 years on the same job were 

Table 4. Persons employed in 1963 who worked for same 
employer In 1968 

II n percent] 



Length of time on job in 1963 



Age in January 1963 


5 to 10 
years 


10 to 15 
years 


Over 15 
years 


MEN 








20 to 24 years 


52.4 


C) 

63.4 




25 to 29 years 


69.2 


(>) 


30 to 34 years 


68.7 


81.4 


85.3 


35 to 39 years 


70.8 


81.2 


78.4 


40 to 44 years 


73.6 


81.2 


86.0 


45 to 49 years 


85.7 


80.0 


80.6 


50 to 54 years 


77.2 


68.6 


81.6 


55 to 59 years 


67.0 


61.0 


64.0 


60 to 64 years 


37.2 


31.6 


31.0 


65 years and over 


24.4 


28.4 


34.3 


WOMEN 








20 to 24 years 


49.1 


(0 




25 to 29 years 


59.7 


0) 




30 to 34 years 


79.6 


54.0 


(*) 


35 to 39 years 


63.1 


90.2 


78.1 


40 to 44 years 


68.3 


62.8 


75.8 


45 to 49 years 


72.4 


61.1 


78.1 


50 to 54 years 


71.3 


73.9 


64.9 


55 to 59 years 


49.9 


62.2 


68.0 


60 to 64 years 


39.8 


34.4 


33.3 


65 years and over 


31.5 


(‘) 


32.7 



1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 
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working for the same employer in 1968. Rates 
of retention were highest in these ages and lowest 
for those past 60. Contrasting women in the same 
age group, retention rates did not vary systemati- 
cally with length of service. Final ly, in most age- 



x This is the fourth in a series of articles on this sub- 
ject. Earlier survey findings appeared in the January 1967 
Monthly Labor Review (reprinted as Special Labor Force 
Report No. 77), the October 1963 Monthly Labor Review 
(reprinted as Special Labor Force Report No. 36) and 
in Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
Series P-50, No. 38. 

2 “Job Mobility of Workers in 1955,” Current Population 
Reports , Series P-50, No. 70; Gertrude Bancroft and 
Stuart Garflnkle, “Job Mobility in 1961,” Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1963, pp. 897-906; Carl Rosenfeld and 



length-of-service groups, men were more likely 
than women to be working for the same employer 
in 1968. As a rule, however, proportionately more 
women than men past their middle fifties held the 
same job in 1968 as 5 years earlier, □ 



Vera C. Perrella, “Why Women Start and Stop Working: 
A Study in Mobility,” Monthly Labor Review, September 
1965 t pp. 1077-82; Vera C. Perrella and Edward J. 
O’Boyle, “Work Plans of Men Not in ihe Labor Force,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Part I, August 1968, pp. 8-14, 
and Part II, September 1968, pp. 35-41. 

“Herbert S. Parnes and others, The Pre-Retirement 
Years: A Longitudinal Study of the Labor Market 
Experience of the Cohort of Men 45-59 Years of Aye, 
Volume 1 (Center for Human Resource Research, The 
Ohio State University, October 1968), p. 145. 
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Explanatory note 



Estimates in this report are based on a 
supplementary question in the January 1968 
Current Population Survey conducted and tabu- 
lated for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the 
Bureau of the Census. The basic labor force 
concepts, sample design, estimating methods, 
and reliability of the data are described briefly 
in the following sections. 1 



Definitions and Explanations 

Populati o n Coverage . Each month trained 
interviewers collect information from a sample 
of about 50,000 households located ir. 449 areas 
in 863 counties and independent cities with 
coverage in 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. The estimates in this report include 
persons 16 years of age and over in the civilian 
noninstitution al population during the calendar 
week ending January 13, 1968. The civilian 
noninstitutional population excludes all members 
of the Armed Forces and inmates of institutions. 
Persons employed in the survey week were 
asked the question; “When did — start working 
at his present job (or business)?” 

Employed in January 1968. Employed per- 
sons are all those who, during the survey week, 
(a) did any work at all as paid employees or 
in their own business or profession, or on their 
own farm, or who worked 15 hours or more as 
unpaid workers in an enterprise operated by a 
member of the family; or (b) were not working 
but who had jobs or businesses from which they 
were temporarily absent because of illness, 
bad weather, vacation, labor -management 



1 For a more complete description of the meth- 
odology, see Concepts and Methods Used in Manpower 
Statistics from the Current Population Survey (BLS Re- 
port 313). 
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dispute, or personal reasons, whether or not 
they were paid by their employers for the time 
off, and whether or not they were seeking other 
jobs. 

Job . For wage and salary workers, a job is 
defined in this survey as continuous employment 
with a single employer, even though the person 
may have worked at several different occupa- 
tions for that employer. In Government employ- 
ment, different agencies or bureaus are con- 
sidered different employers. Different branches 
of a company that maintain separate employment 
offices and payrolls are also different em- 
ployers. For persons who regularly work for a 
number of employers (such as private house- 
hold and odd job workers), a job is defined as 
continuous employment at the particular type 
of work rather than work done for a particular 
employer. For self-employed persons, a job 
is defined as continuous employment in a par- 
ticular type of business or professional practice 
in the same locality, or on a farm. For unpaid 
workers, a job consists of continuous employ- 
ment on the family-operated farm or business. 

Job Tenure . Tenure is the length of time 
a person has been employed continuously except 
for interruptions for vacation, temporary ill- 
ness, labor -management dispute, short-term 
layoff (less than 30 days), and other temporary 
reasons. Conditions under which tenure may be 
broken are, entry into the Armed Forces, 
transfer to another job or employer, a layoff 
of 30 days or more, or withdrawal from the 
labor force for 30 days or more, even if a 
person subsequently returned to work for the 
same employer. 

Median years on job. Median years on cur- 
rent job is the number of years which divides 
the distribution into two equal groups, so that 
50 percent of the total lies below it and 50 
percent above it. 
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Full-time and part-time workers. Full-time 
workers are persons who worked 35 hours or 
more during the survey week, and those who 
worked 1 to 34 hours but usually worked full 
time. Part-time workers are those who worked 
1 to 34 hours during the survey week and 
usually worked only 1 to 34 hours. Persons 
with a job but not at work during the survey 
week are classified according to whether they 
usually worked full or part time. 

Occupation, industry, and class of workers. 
The data on occupation, industry, and class 
of worker refer to the job held in the survey 
week. Persons with two jobs or more were 
classified in the job at which they worked the 
greatest number of hours in the survey week. 
The occupation and industry categories in this 
report are the major groups used in the 1960 
Census of Population. 

Age . The age classification is based on the 
age of the person at his last birthday. 

Color . The term “color” refers to the divi- 
sion of the population into two groups, white 
and nonwhite. The nonwhite group includes 
Negroes, American Indians, Japanese, Chinese, 
and others. 

Marital status . Women are classified into the 
following categories according to their marital 
status at the time of interview: Single, married, 
husband present; and other marital status. A 
woman was classified “married, husband pre- 
sent” if her husband was reported as a member 
of the same household even though he may have 
been temporarily absent on business, vacation, 
on a visit, in a hospital and the like at the time of 
interview. The term “other marital status” 
applies to women who are married, husband 
absent, widowed, or divorced. 

Poverty and nonpoverty areas . Poverty areas 
were identified by ranking census tracts in 
metropolitan areas with a population of 250,000 
or more on the basis of 1960 census data on 
income, education, skills, housing, and broken 
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families. After adjustment for urban renewal 
and contiguity, 4,660 tracts in 100 cities were 
designated poverty areas. The remaining tracts 
in these cities were specified nonpoverty areas. 

Sums of distribution. Sums of individual 
items, whether absolute numbers or percent- 
ages, may not equal totals because of indepen- 
dent rounding of totals and components. Per- 
centages totals, however, are always shown 
as 100 percent. 



Reliability of the Estimates 

Estimating procedure. The estimating pro- 
cedure used in this survey inflates weighted 
sample results to independent estimates of the 
civilian noninstitutional population by age, color, 
and sex. These independent estimates are based 
on statistics from the 1960 Census of Popu- 
lation and other data on births, deaths, immigra- 
tion, emigration, and strength of the Armed 
Forces. 

Variability. Since the estimates are based 
on a sample, they may differ from the figures 
that would have been obtained from a complete 
census using the same schedules and pro- 
cedures. As in any survey, the results are also 
subject to errors of response and reporting. 
These may be relatively large in the case of 
persons with irregular attachments to the labor 
force. 

The standard error is primarily a measure 
of sampling variability, that is, the variations 
that might occur by chance because only part 
of the population is surveyed. As calculated for 
this report, the standard error also partially 
measures the effect of response and reporting 
errors but does not reflect any systematic 
biases in the data. The chances are about 2 out 
of 3 that an estimate from the sample would 
differ from a complete census by less than the 
standard error. The chances are about 19 out 
of 20 that the difference would be less than 
twice the standard error. 
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Tables 1 and 2 show approximations of the 
standard errors in this survey. The approxima- 
tions should be interpreted as indicators of the 
order of magnitude of the standard error, rather 
than a precise standard for any specific item. 



The tables in this report present estimates 
of median years on current job and the cor- 
responding percent distributions. The sampling 
variability of an estimated median depends on the 
distribution and the total upon which the distribu- 
tion is based. 



Table 1. Standard error of level of monthly estimates 



Confidence limits of a median are estimated 



Estimate 



25 - 
50 - 
100 
250 
500 



(In thousands) 



Standard 

error 


Estimate 


Standard 

error 


6 


1,000 


37 


8 


2,500 - 


59 


12 


5,000 


82 


19 


10,000 


114 


26 


25,000 — 


169 



in the following manner. For one- standard- 
error confidence limits, determine from table 2 
the standard error of the 50-percent character- 
istic, using the appropriate base, and then add 
and subtract this error from 50 percent. Two- 
standard-error confidence limits are found by 
doubling the standard error and then adding and 
subtracting this error from 50 percent. 



The following example illustrates their use. 
Approximately 10,921,000 men started on their 
current job between January 1967 and January 
1968. From table 1, the chances are about 
2 out of 3 that the difference between the 
sample estimate and a complete census count 
would be less than 114,000. The chances are 
about 19 out of 20 that the difference would be 
less than 228,000. 

The reliability of an estimated percentage 
that is based on sample data for both the 
enumerator and the denominator depends on 
the percentage and the total upon which the 
percentage is based. Estimated percentages 
are relatively more reliable than the cor- 
responding absolute estimates of the numerator 
of the percentage, particular y if the percentage 
is large (50 percent or greater). 



For example, 5,062,000 men between 35 and 
39 years of age were continuously employed for 
an average of 5.8 years on the job they held at 
the time of the survey. With base of 5,062,000 
the standard error of the 50-percent char- 
acteristic is about 0.8 percent. Adding and sub- 
tracting this standard error from 50 percent 
yields limits of 49.2 and 50.8 percent. Since 
46.3 percent of these men worked for 5 years or 
less on their current job and 20.2 percent were 
employed more than 5 but not more than 10 years, 
by linear interpolation the upper limit is 



50.8 - 46.3 

20.2 



X 5 



+ 5 = 6 . 1 . 



The lower limit falls in the same interval 
(from more than 5 to 10 years) and by linear 
interpolation is 



49.2 - 46.3 

20.2 



X 5 



+ 5 = 5.7. 



Table 2. Standard error of percent 
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Thus the chances are about 2 out of 3 that a com- 
plete census would have shown the median to be 
between 5.7 and 6.1 years. Similarly, the chances 
are about 19 out of 20 that the median would 
have been between 5.5 and 6.3 years. Occa- 
sionally both limits will fall above or below the 
published median because the median is based 
on data in greater detail than the published data. 
In those cases, calculate the median using the 
provided grouped data method and use the differ- 
ence between this median and the limits to com- 
pute the limits of the published median. 

To illustrate, 10,530,000 men between 35 and 
44 years of age were continuously employed for 
an average of 6.9 years on the job they held at 
the time ofthesurvey. Withabase of 10,530,000, 
the standard error of the 50-percent char- 
acteristic is about 0.6 percent. Adding and sub- 
tracting this standard error from 50 percent 
yields limits of 49.4 and 50.6 percent. Since 41.9 
percent of these men worked for 5 years or less 



on their current job and 18.5 percent were em- 
ployed more than 5 but not more than 10 years, 
by linear interpolation the upper limit is 



50.6 - 41.9 
18.5 



X 5 



+ 5 = 7.4. 



The lower limit falls in the same interval (from 
more than 5 to 10 years) and by linear inter- 
polation is 



49.4 - 41.9 
18.5 



X 5 



+ 5 = 7.0. 



Thus both limits fall above the median. Using 
the grouped data method the median is 



50.0 - 41.9 
18.5 



X 5 



+ 5 = 7.2. 



The upper limit is 0.2 years above and the lower 
limit is 0.2 years below this median. The upper 
limit of the published median (6.9 years) is, 
therefore, 7.1 years. The lower limit is 6.7 
years. 
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Table A. Age: Tenure on current job, by sex, January 1968 



(Percent distribution) 



Age and sex 


Total 

employed 


Tenure on current job 


Median 
years 
on job 


6 

months 


7 

to 12 
months 


1 

to 2 
vears 


2 

to 3 
years 


3 

to 5 
years 


5 

to 10 
years 


10 

to 15 
years 


15 

to 20 
years 


20 

to 25 
years 


25 

to 30 
years 


30 

to 3 5 
years 


Over 

35 

years 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 


or less 


Period when job started 


July 

1967- 

Jan. 

1968 


Jan.- 

Junc 

1967 


Jan.- 

Dee. 

1966 


Jan.- 

Dee. 

1965 


Jan. 

1963- 

Dec. 

1964 


Jan, 

1958- 

Dec. 

1962 


Jan. 

1953- 

Dec. 

1957 


Jan. 

1948- 

Dec. 

1952 


Jan. 

1943- 

Dec. 

1947 


Jan. 

1938- 

Dec. 

1942 


Jan. 

1933- 

Dec. 

1937 


Prior 

to 

Jan. 

1933 


BOTH SEXES 
































Total, 16 years old and over 


73, 275 


100.0 


19. 1 


7. 8 


11. 3 


7.9 


10 . 2 


15. 1 


10 . 0 


7. 1 


5. 0 


2. 7 


1. 5 


2.3 


3, 8 


16 and 1 7 years 


1,8 59 


100 . 0 


53. 7 


16.6 


15.0 


6.6 


6 . 5 


1.7 














0 . 6 


18 and 19 years 


2, 977 


100 . 0 


55.9 


17. 1 


18. 2 


5. 9 


2 . 1 


.8 


- 


. 


_ 


- 


_ 




. 6 


20 to 24 years 


8 , 383 


100 . 0 


39. 4 


13. 9 


19.8 


11. 5 


11.0 


4. 1 


0 . 2 


- 




- 






1 . o 


2 5 to 34 year 8 


14,789 


100 . 0 


21 . 2 


9.4 


14.9 


11.6 


14.6 


20 . 1 


7.0 


1.0 


0 . 1 


- 


_ 


_ 


2.5 


• 25 to 29 years 


7, 796 


100 . 0 


24. 2 


10 . 8 


16. 2 


12.9 


15. 7 


17.7 


2. 4 


. 1 




_ 


_ 


. 


2 . 0 


30 to 34 years 


6 , 993 


100 . 0 


17. 9 


7.9 


13.4 


10 . 2 


13. 4 


22.8 


12 . 2 


2 . 1 


. 1 


- 


- 


- 


3. 2 


35 to 44 years 


16, 135 


100.0 


13. 9 


7. 1 


10 . 2 


7. 5 


10 . 8 


18. 5 


15. 2 


10. 9 


4.8 


0.8 


(M 


0 . 3 


5. 2 


35 to 39 years 


7, 607 


100 . 0 


15.0 


7.7 


11.0 


8 . 2 


11. 4 


19.4 


16. 8 


8 . 2 


2.2 


. 2 




_ 


4, 5 


40 to 44 years 


8 , 528 


100 . 0 


12.9 


6.6 


9.4 


6.8 


10. 4 


17.7 


13.8 


13. 3 


7. 1 


1 . 3 


0 . 1 


.6 


6 . 2 


4 5 to 54 years _ 


15, 828 


100.0 


9.6 


4. 7 


7.9 


6.4 


9. 5 


16.9 


13. 3 


11. 9 


10 . 2 


6 . 1 


2. 4 


1 . 2 


8 . 6 


4 5 to 49 years , 


8 , 351 


100 . 0 


10. 9 


5. 0 


8 . 3 


6.7 


9. 8 


17. 6 


12.8 


12.3 


9.9 


5. 2 


.6 


.9 


7. 7 


50 to 54 years 


7, 477 


loo. 0 


8 . 2 


4. 3 


7. 3 


6.0 


9. 3 


16. 1 


13.9 


11. 5 


10. 5 


7. 1 


4. 4 


1.5 


9. 7 


55 to 64 years 


10,430 


100 . 0 


7. 6 


3. 5 


5. 2 


4. 7 


7. 5 


15.8 


13. 0 


11 . 1 


10 . 1 


6 . 8 


5. 7 


9. 0 


12. 3 


55 to 59 years 


6 , 195 


100.0 


7.8 


3.6 


5. 3 


5. 1 


7. 3 


16.0 


13. 5 


11. 5 


10.4 


7. 0 


5. 9 


6.8 


12.0 


60 to 64 years 


4.235 


100 . 0 


7. 4 


3. 2 


5. 2 


4. 1 


7.9 


15. 5 


12 . 2 


10 . 6 


9. 7 


6.6 


5. 5 


12 . 1 


12.8 


65 years and over 


2,874 


IOO.0 


11.2 


4. 0 


5.4 


4. 7 


6 . 7 


13.4 


11.6 


8 . 8 


7.9 


5.7 


3. 1 


17. 4 


12 . 1 


65 to 69 years 


1,722 


; 100.0 


11.0 


4.8 


5.7 


4.5 


6.0 


13. 7 


13. 3 


9.3 


8 . 7 


5.7 


3.2 


14.0 


IV. 7 


70 years and over 


1, 152 


100 . 0 


11. 5 


2.8 


4. 8 


5. 0 


7.6 


13.0 


9. 3 


8 . 0 


6.8 


5, 7 


3. 0 


22.5 


13.0 


MEN 
































Total, 16 years old and over, 


46, 472 


100 . 0 


16. 3 


7. 2 


9.9 


7. 5 


9.9 


15. 4 


10 . 8 


8.4 


6.2 


3. 5 


2 - 0 


2.9 


4. 8 


16 and 1 7 years 


1, 103 


100 . 0 


54. 4 


16.9 


14. 8 


6 . 1 


5. 7 


2 . I 














0. 5 


18 and 19 years _ . _ 


1,443 


100.0 


55.0 


16.9 


17.4 


5.9 


3.4 


1.4 




_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


. 5 


20 to 24 years - 


4, 629 


100 . 0 


40. 3 


14. 5 


18.0 


11.0 


11.0 


4.8 


0 . 3 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




.8 


2 5 to 34 years 


10, 150 


100 . 0 


17. 4 


8.9 


14. 3 


11.8 


15.6 


22.7 


8 . 0 


1,2 


0 . 1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


2.8 


25 to 29 years 


5, 301 


100 . 0 


20 . 6 


10. 5 


16.4 


13.4 


17. 0 


19. 5 


2.5 


. 1 




- 




_ 


2 . 1 


30 to 34 years 


4,849 


100 . 0 


13. 9 


7.0 


12 . 1 


10 . 0 


14. 1 


26. 3 


14. 0 


2, 4 


. 2 


_ 


_ 




3. 9 


35 to 44 years ... 


10, 530 


100 . 0 


11.0 


6 . 3 


8 . 3 


6.5 


9.8 


18. 5 


18. 2 


14. 1 


6.0 


0.9 


(M 


0.4 


6.9 


35 to 39 years 


5,062 


100 . 0 


12.2 


7.0 


9. 2 


7.4 


10. 5 


20 . 2 


20.4 


10. 3 


2.7 


. 2 




_ 


5.8 


4 0 to 44 years .... „ 


5,468 


100 . 0 


9.9 


5. 7 


7.6 


5.6 


9. 1 


17.0 


16. 1 


17. 6 


9. 1 


1.6 


0 . 1 


. 7 


8.4 


45 to 54 years ~ 


9,959 


100 . 0 


7. 9 


3.9 


6 . 3 


5.4 


8 . 0 


14. 9 


13.3 


14.6 


13.0 


8 . 2 


3.3 


1. 3 


11.3 


45 to 49 years 


5,266 


100 . 0 


8 . 5 


4. 1 


6 . 5 


5.9 


8 . 4 


15.9 


13. 1 


15. 7 


13.2 


6 . 9 


. 8 


.9 


10 . 2 


50 to 54 years 


4,693 


100 . 0 


7. 1 


3.6 


6 . 2 


5. 0 


7. 5 


13.V 


13.4 


13.4 


12.7 


9.7 


6 . 0 


1.7 


12 . 6 


55 to 64 yearB 


6.711 


100.0 


6 . 2 


3.3 


4. 2 


4. 3 


7. 0 


13.6 


11.7 


10. 5 


12.1 


8 . 5 


7. 5 


11.0 


14. 8 


55 to 59 years _ . 


3,949 


100 . 0 


6 . 3 


3.3 


4. 0 


4.6 


6 . 5 


13.8 


12 . 1 


10 . 8 


12.7 


9. 1 


8 . 0 


8 . 7 


14. 7 


60 to 64 years 


2. 762 


100 . 0 


6 . 0 


3. 2 


4. 4 


3.8 


7. 8 


13. 3 


11 . 1 


10 . 1 


11. 3 


7.7 


6.9 


14. 4 


15. 1 


65 years and over 


1,947 


100 . 0 


10 . 0 


3.6 


5. 1 


5. 3 


6.4 


12.6 


9.9 


7. 6 


8.0 


6 . 1 


3. 8 


21.6 


13.6 


65 to 69 years 


1, 165 


100.0 


10. 9 


4.6 


5.6 


5. 1 


6 . 1 


12 . 2 


11 . 3 


8 . 1 


8 . 5 


6 . 1 


4.3 


17.2 


12.4 


70 years and over - 


782 


100 . 0 


8 . 6 


2 . 1 


4.5 


5.6 


6.9 


13. 1 


7. 9 


6.9 


7. 4 


6 . 1 


3. 0 


28. 0 


16.0 


WOMEN 
































Total, 16 years old and over, 


26. 803 


100 . 0 


23.9 


9. 0 


13.7 


8 . 8 


10. 7 


14. 5 


8 . 5 


4.9 


2.9 


1 . 3 


0 , 6 


1. 3 


2.4 


16 and 1 7 years 


756 


100 . 0 


52. 8 


16.0 


15. 3 


7.3 


7. 6 


1.0 














0. 5 


18 and 19 years 


1.534 


100 . 0 


56. 8 


17. 2 


19.0 


5. 8 


. 9 


.3 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




.5 


20 to 24 years . _ 


3,754 


100 . 0 


38. 3 


13. 2 


22 . 1 


12.2 


1 1.0 


3. 2 


0. Z 


. 


. 


_ 


_ 


_ 


.9 


25 to 34 years 


4,639 


100 . 0 


29.6 


10. 7 


16.0 


11 . 2 


12. 3 


14. 5 


4.9 


0.7 








_ 


1.6 


2 5 to 29 years 


2,495 


100 . 0 


31.8 


11.4 


15. 9 


11.7 


12. 9 


14.0 


2 . 2 


. 2 


. 


- 


_ 


_ 


1. 4 


30 to 34 years 


2. 144 


100 . 0 


27. 0 


9.9 


16. 1 


10 . 6 


11.8 


15. 1 


8 . 0 


1.4 


_ 






_ 


1 . 8 


35 to 44 years 


5, 605 


100 . 0 


19. 3 


8 . 6 


13.5 


9.4 


12 . 8 


18. 4 


9.6 


5. 0 


2. 5 


0. 5 


<M 


0 . 2 


2 . 9 


35 to 39 years 


2, 545 


100 . 0 


20 . 6 


9. I 


14. 5 


9.9 


13. 1 


17.8 


9. 5 


4. 2 


1.3 


. 1 




_ 


2 . 6 


40 to 44 years 


3,060 


100 . 0 


18. 2 


8 . 3 


12.7 


9. 0 


12 . 6 


19.0 


9.7 


5.7 


3. 5 


. 8 


(') 


.4 


3. 2 


45 to 54 years — 


5, 869 


100 . 0 


12. 5 


6.0 


10.4 


7.9 


12 . 2 


20.2 


13.4 


7. 3 


5. 5 


2. 5 


0 . 9 


1 . 0 


5. 1 


4 5 to 49 years 


3, 085 


100 . 0 


14. 9 


6.6 


11. 5 


8 . 2 


12 . 1 


20. 4 


12.3 


6.4 


4. 2 


2. 3 


. I 


.9 


4.4 


50 to 54 years 


2, 784 


100 . 0 


10 . 0 


5.4 


9. 2 


7.6 


12.3 


20 . 0 


14.6 


8.3 


6.9 


2.6 


1.8 


1 . 2 


6 . 2 


55 to 64 years _ 


3, 719 


100 . 0 


10 . 1 


3.8 


7. 1 


5. 5 


8 . 4 


19.6 


15. 3 


12. 1 


6. 5 


3.7 


2. 5 


5. 4 


8.7 


55 to 59 years 


2. 246 


100. 0 


10. 3 


4. 1 


7.6 


5.9 


8 . 6 


19.7 


15.9 


12.5 


6. 3 


3. 2 


2. 3 


3.6 


8. 2 


60 to 64 years 


1,473 


100. 0 


9.9 


3. 3 


6.5 


4. 7 


8. 0 


19.4 


14.4 


11.6 


6.9 


4. 5 


2.8 


8. 0 


9.4 


65 years and over 


927 


100.0 


13.9 


4.7 


5. 8 


3.4 


7. 2 


15. 2 


15. 2 


11. 1 


7.7 


5.0 


1.9 


8.9 


10. 0 


65 to 69 years 


557 


100.0 


11. 3 


5. I 


6. 1 


3. 1 


5.9 


16.9 


17. 3 


11.7 


9. 1 


5. 1 


1.0 


7. 3 


10. 5 


7 0 years and over 


370 


100. 0 


17. 6 


4. 1 


5.4 


3.9 


9.0 


12. 7 


12. 1 


10. 3 


5.7 


4. 9 


3. 1 


11. 1 


9. 1 



1 Less than 0. 05 percent- 



O 




25 



A-8 



Table B. Color: Tenure on current job, by age and sex, January 1968 



(Percent dlfltributio .) 



Color, sex, and age 


Total employed 


Period when current job started 


Median 

years 

on 

job 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 


July 

1967— 

Jan. 

1968 


Jan.— 

June 

1967 


Jan.— 

Dec. 

1966 


Jan.— 

Dec. 

1965 


Jan. 

1963- 

Dec. 

1964 


Jan. 

1958- 

Dec. 

1962 


Jan. 

1953- 

Dec. 

1957 


Jan. 

1948- 

Dec. 

1952 


Jan. 

1943- 

Dec. 

1947 


Jan. 
19 38 - 
Dec 
194i- 


Jan. 

1933- 

Dec. 

1937 


Prior 

to 

Jan. 

1933 


BOTH SEXES 
































White, 16 years old and over 


65, 549 


100.0 


18. 6 


7.7 


11.1 


7.9 


10. 2 


15. 2 


10.0 


7.3 


5. 1 


2. 1 


1. 5 


2. 4 


4.0 


16 to 24 years 


11,740 


100.0 


44.4 


14.9 


19.0 


9.7 


8. 6 


3.2 


0. 2 












0. 8 


25 to 34 years 


13,010 


100.0 


21.0 


9. 3 


14. 6 


11. 5 


14. 5 


20. 7 


7.2 


1. 1 


0. 1 


_ 


. 


- 


2. 5 


35 to 44 years 


14, 312 


100.0 


13.5 


7. 1 


10. 1 


7.4 


10.7 


18. 5 


15.3 


11. 4 


5.0 


0. ■ 


(*) 


0. 3 


5.4 


35 to 39 years 


6, 703 


100. 0 


14. 8 


7. 6 


11.0 


8.0 


11.0 


19. 4 


16.9 


8. 8 


2.3 






- 


4.6 


40 to 44 years 


7, 609 


100. 0 


12.4 


6. 6 


9. 2 


6.7 


10. 3 


17.7 


13.9 


13.7 


7.4 


1* 1 


0. 1 


. 6 


6.4 


45 to 54 years 


14,323 


100.0 


9. 3 


4. 5 


7.8 


6. 3 


9. 6 


16. 9 


13. 3 


12.0 


10. 2 


6. j 


2.5 


1. 2 


8. 8 


55 to 64 years — 


9,516 


100. 0 


7. 3 


3. 4 


5.0 


4. 6 


7.6 


15.7 


12.9 


11. 1 


10. 0 


7. 1 


5. 8 


9. 4 


12.5 


65 years and over 


2,648 


100. 0 


11. 1 


3.9 


5.0 


4.9 


6. 5 


13.9 


11. 1 


8. 8 


8.0 


5. ) 


3. 1 


17. 9 


12.2 


Nonwhite, 16 years old and over. 


7,726 


100.0 


23.0 


8.9 


12.3 


8. 6 


10.4 


13. 8 


9. 5 


5. 6 


4. 3 


1. ;i 


0.9 


1. 2 


2. 8 


16 to 24 years 


1,479 


100.0 


51.2 


15.7 


16.7 


8.0 


6. 5 


1. 8 


0. 1 












0.6 


25 to 34 years 


1,799 


100.0 


22. b 


10. 2 


17.0 


12.7 


14. 8 


15.9 


5.7 


1.0 


_ 


- 


. 


- 


2.1 


35 to 44 years 


1, 823 


100.0 


16. 9 


7. 3 


10.9 


8. 6 


12.2 


18. 6 


14. 2 


7.0 


3. 1 


1. 3 


. 


0. 3 


4.1 


35 to 39 years 


904 


100.0 


16.7 


8. 1 


10.7 


9. 6 


13.9 


19. 5 


16.0 


4. 2 


1.2 


. 1 


. 


- 


3. 8 


40 to 44 years 


919 


100.0 


17.0 


6. 5 


11. 1 


7.5 


10. 5 


17.7 


12. 4 


9.9 


4.9 


1. 9 


. 


. 5 


4.6 


45 to 54 years 


1,505 


100.0 


12. 5 


6.0 


7.9 


7. 1 


9. 2 


16. 4 


13. 6 


11. 1 


10. 3 


3. 8 


1. 3 


. 7 


7.3 


55 to 64 years 


914 


100.0 


10. 9 


4. 6 


7.3 


5.4 


6. 5 


15. 8 


13.7 


10.9 


11.4 


3. 6 


4.7 


5. 2 


9.9 


65 years and over. .. 


226 


100.0 


13.0 


4. 3 


9. 1 


2. 6 


8. 3 


8. 7 


17.0 


9. 1 


7. 4 


4. 8 


3.5 


12. 2 


11. 2 


MEN 
































White, 16 years old and over 


42,007 


100.0 


15. 8 


7. 1 


9. 8 


7.4 


9.8 


15. 5 


10. 9 


8. 7 


6.4 


3. 6 


2.0 


3. 0 


5.0 


16 to 24 years 


6, 344 


'00. 0 


44. 8 


15. 1 


17.8 


9.4 


8. 7 


3.9 


0. 2 










. 


0. 8 


25 to 34 years 


9, 113 i 


i o. o 


17. 1 


9. 0 


14. 1 


11.7 


15. 6 


23. 1 


8. 1 


1. 2 


0. 1 




. 


- 


2. 8 


35 tO‘44 years 


9, 502 


ivO. 0 


10. 4 


6. 3 


8. 2 


6.4 


9. 6 


18. 6 


18. 4 


14.7 


6. 3 


0 9 


0. 1 


0. 3 


7.2 


35 to 39 years 


4,555 


100.0 


11.6 


6. 9 


9.0 


7.3 


10. 1 


20. 3 


20. 8 


10. 9 


2. 8 


. 2 


- 


- 


6.0 


40 to 44 years 


4,947 


100.0 


9. 2 


5. 8 


7. 4 


5. 5 


9.0 


16.9 


16. 2 


18. 1 


9. 5 


1. 6 


. 1 


. 7 


8. 7 


45 to 54 years 


9,085 


100.0 


7. 6 


3.8 


6. 3 


5. 3 


7. 9 


14. 9 


13.2 


14.8 


13.0 


.3.5 


3.4 


1. 4 


11.6 


55 to 64 years 


6, 161 


100.0 


6. 0 


3. 2 


4. 1 


4. 2 


7.0 


13. 5 


11.7 


10.6 


12.0 


8,9 


7. 6 


11.4 


15. 1 


65 years and over - 


1,802 


100.0 


9. 5 


3. 6 


4.9 


5.4 


6. 2 


13. 1 


9.7 


7.6 


8.0 


fc. 2 


3.7 


22.0 


13. 7 


Nonwhite, 16 years old andover. 


4,465 


100.0 


21. 3 


8.0 


10. 9 


8.2 


10. 9 


14.2 


10.0 


6. 3 


5. 3 


2 . 2 


1. 3 


1.6 


3.3 


1 6 to 24 years ... 


831 


100.0 


50. 6 


17. 2 


13.8 


8. 1 


8. 4 


1. 8 


0. 1 












0.7 


25 to 34 years 


1,037 


100.0 


19. 3 


7.9 


16. 4 


12.9 


15.7 


19. 6 


6.9 


1.2 


- 


. 


- 


- 


2.4 


35 to 44 years 


1,028 


100.0 


16.8 


6. 1 


10.0 


7.1 


11.8 


18. 2 


16. 1 


8. 7 


3. 5 


■ . 2 


. 


0. 5 


4.6 


35 to 39 years 


507 


100.0 


16. 6 


7. 5 


10. 5 


8. 1 


13. 6 


19. 1 


17. 8 


4.9 


1. 8 


. 2 


. 


- 


4. 1 


40 to 44 years 


521 


100.0 


17. 1 


4.8 


9. 6 


6. 1 


10.0 


17. 3 


14. 6 


12. 3 


5. 2 


l 


- 


1. 0 


5. 8 


45 to 54 years 


874 


100.0 


10.2 


4. 7 


7.2 


6. 5 


8. 7 


15. 2 


14. 3 


12.7 


12.7 


7 


1.8 


, 3 


9. 2 


55 to 64 years 


550 


100.0 


9.0 


4. 2 


4.9 


5. 5 


7. 5 


15.0 


11. 3 


10. 2 


13.7 


•4. 8 


6.6 


7. 3 


11.8 


65 years and over 


145 


100.0 


16. 1 


3.4 


7. 4 


4.0 


9.4 


6.0 


12. 1 


8. 1 


8. 1 


‘>.4 


3.4 


16. 8 


11.6 


WOMEN 
































White, 16 years old and over™ 


23, 542 


100. 0 


23.7 


8.8 


13.6 


8. 7 


10. 8 


14.7 


8. 4 


4.9 


2.9 


1.4 


0.6 


1. 4 


2.4 


1 6 to 24 years 


5, 396 


100.0 


44.0 


14.7 


20.4 


10. 2 


8. 4 


2. 2 


0. 1 












0.8 


25 to 34 years __ . 


3, 897 


100.0 


30. 1 


10. 2 


15.6 


11.0 


12. 1 


15. 2 


5.0 


0. 7 


. 




_ 


_ 


1.6 


35 to 44 years 


4,810 


100.0 


19. 7 


8. 6 


13.8 


9.2 


12.8 


18. 3 


9. 2 


5. 1 


2. 5 


0. 4 


( l ) 


0. 2 


2. 8 


35 to 39 years 


2, 148 


100.0 


21. 3 


9. 1 


15. 1 


9. 5 


12.9 


17. 4 


8. 7 


4.4 


1.4 


. 1 




_ 


2.4 


40 to 44 years 


2, 662 


100.0 


18.4 


8. 2 


12.7 


9.0 


12.8 


19. 0 


9.7 


5. 5 


3.4 


. 7 


(') 


. 4 


3.2 


4 5 to 54 years 


5, 238 


100.0 


12.2 


5. 8 


10. 6 


7.9 


12.5 


20. 5 


13. 5 


7.2 


5. 3 


2. 6 


1.0 


1.0 


5. 2 


55 to 64 years 


3,355 


100. 0 


9.7 


3. 6 


6. 7 


5. 5 


8.8 


19. 9 


15. 1 


12. 2 


6. 4 


3.9 


2.6 


5. 7 


8. 8 


65 years and over 


846 


100.0 


14. 5 


4.6 


5.3 


3.8 


7. 2 


15. 4 


14. 1 


11. 1 


7. 9 


5. 3 


1.7 


9. 3 


9. A 


Nonwhite, 16years old and over. 


3,261 


100.0 


25. 4 


10. 2 


14. 2 


9. 1 


9.7 


13.2 


8. 8 


4. 7 


3.0 


0. 7 


0.5 


0. 6 


2.0 


1 6 to 24 years 


648 


100.0 


52.0 


13.9 


20. 3 


7. 8 


4. 1 


1.7 


0. 2 












0.6 


25 to 34 years 


742 


100.0 


27.2 


13. 3 


17. 8 


12. 5 


13.7 


10.8 


4. 1 


0.7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1.5 


35 to 44 years 


795 


100.0 


16.9 


8. 7 


12.0 


10. 4 


12.7 


19. 1 


11.6 


5.0 


2. 6 


0. 9 


_ 


_ 


3.3 


35 to 39 years 


397 


100.0 


17.0 


8.8 


11. 1 


11. 5 


14. 2 


19.9 


13.8 


3.2 


. 5 


_ 


_ 




3.2 


40 to 44 years 


398 


100.0 


16. 9 


8. 6 


13.0 


9. 3 


11.2 


18. 3 


9. 5 


6.8 


4.6 


1.7 


. 


- 


3.4 


4 5 to 54 years 


631 


100.0 


15.7 


7. 9 


8.9 


8. 1 


9.9 


18.2 


12. 6 


8.8 


7.0 


1. 1 


0, 6 


1. 1 


4.9 


55 to 64 years _ 


364 


100. 0 


13. 6 


5. 2 


10.8 


5. 2 


5.0 


17. 1 


17.1 


11.8 


8. 1 


1 . 8 


2.1 


2. 1 


7.8 


65 years and over 


81 


100.0 


7.4 . 


6. 2 


12. 3 


" 


6. 2 


13. 6 


25.9 


11 . 1 


6. 2 


3.7 


3.7 


3. 7 


11. 1 



Less than 0. 05 percent. 
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Table C. Marital status of female workers: Tenure on current job, by fulbtime or part-time status and age, January 1968 



(Percent distribution) 



Full-time or part-time status, 
marital status, and age 


Period when current job started 


Median 

years 

on 

job 


Per- 

cent 


July 

1967- 

Jan. 

1968 


Jan.— 

June 

1967 


Jan. — 
Dec. 
1966 


Jan.— 

Dec. 

1965 


Jan. 

1963- 

Dec. 

1964 


T an. 
1958— 
Dec. 
1962 


J an. 
1953- 
Dec. 
1957 


J an. 
1948- 
Dec. 
1952 


Jan. 
1943- 
Dec . 
1947 


Jan. 

1938- 

Dec. 

1942 


Jan. 

1933- 

Dec. 

1937 


Prior 

to 

Jan. 

1933 


Total, women- . — 


ioo. r 


23. 9 


9. 0 


13.7 


8. 8 


10. 7 


14. 5 


8. 5 


4.9 


2. 9 


1. 3 


0.6 


1. 3 


2.4 


Single — — _ — . — 


100. 0 


26. 0 


9.4 


14.4 


8. 8 


9.7 


11.8 


7. 1 


4.9 


3.2 


1.7 


0. 8 


2.2 


2. 1 


16 to 24 years 


100.0 


44. 6 


14.8 


21.3 


10. 0 


7.6 


1.5 


. 1 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


_ 


. 8 


25 to 34 years 


100. 0 


20. 6 


9. 2 


16.4 


13.6 


16. 3 


17.4 


5.9 


.7 


- 


- 


- 


. 


2.3 


35 to 44 years — 


100. 0 


17. 4 


6.9 


10. 6 


9. 1 


1 1.8 


18.9 


11.4 


7. 8 


4. 2 


1. 1 


. 1 


.6 


4. 1 


45 years and ove r 


100. 0 


10. 9 


4. 8 


8. 0 


6. 1 


9.4 


18.6 


13.2 


10.2 


7. 1 


4. 1 


2. 2 


5. 4 


8. 0 


45 to 64 years 


100. 0 


10. 0 


4.7 


8.6 


6.6 


10. 1 


19.2 


13. 1 


9.9 


7. 0 


3.9 


2.3 * 


4.7 


7.7 


65 years and over——. 


100. 0 


15. 1 


5.1 


4.9 


3.9 


: 6.4 


16. 1 


13. 8 


11.5 


7.7 


4.9 


1.6 


8. 9 


9.6 


Married, husband present . 


100. 0 


21.5 


8.6 


13. 1 


8.7 


11.6 


16. 5 


9. 5 


5.0 


2.8 


1.2 


, 5 


.9 


2.9 


16 to 24 years 


100. 0 


42. 1 


14.2 


20. 2 


10.6 


9.4 


3.5 


. 1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


.8 


25 to 34 years 


100. 0 


31.4 


11. 2 


15.4 


10.5 


1 1.7 


14. 3 


4. 8 


.7 


_ 


• 


- 


. 


1.6 


35 to 44 years 


100. 0 


19. 3 


9. 2 


14. 1 


9. 2 


13. 2 


18.6 


9. 3 


4. 4 


2. 1 


. 4 


• 


. 2 


2.9 


45 years and ove r 


100. 0 


1 1. 9 


5.2 


9.2 


6.9 


1 1. 0 


20. 2 


14.9 


9. 0 


5. 4 


2.7 


1. 3 


2. 2 


6.5 


45 to 64 years 


100. 0 


12.0 


5.3 


9. 3 


7. 1 


1 1. 1 


20.5 


14. 9 


8.9 


5.3 


2.6 


1.2 


1.9 


6.4 


65 years and nvi» r _ _ _ _ .. ... 


100. 0 


1 1. 2 


3.6 


8. 0 


2. 0 


9.6 


12.8 


16. 0 


10.8 


8. 4 


5.6 


2.8 


9.2 


1 1. 0 


Other marital status 1 — - 


100. 0 


35. 3 


9.9 


14. 5 


9. 0 


7.9 


10. 8 


6. 4 


3. 3 


2. 2 


. 3 


. 1 


. 3 


1.4 


16 to 24 years 


100. 0 


62. 7 


14. 8 


1 1. 8 


4.5 


4. 8 


1.2 


- 


_ 


• 


• 


- 


_ 


1.4 


25 to 34 years 


100. 0 


39. 7 


11. 2 


20. 0 


11.5 


6. 1 


8. 0 


2.7 


.8 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1. 1 


15 to 44 years 


100. 0 


25. 1 


8. 0 


15.7 


12. 1 


11.3 


14. 0 


7.7 


2.9 


1.7 


.6 


- 


- 


2.2 


45 years and over 


100. 0 


18. 0 


6. 4 


10. 6 


7. 4 


9. 1 


18. 3 


13.8 


*i . 7 


6.7 


.7 


. 2 


1.0 


4.6 


45 to 64 year a 


100. 0 


18. 5 


6.5 


10. 6 


7. 8 


9.6 


18.5 


1 1.9 


7. 8 


7. 0 


. 8 


. 3 


. 8 


4.5 


65 years and over 


( 2 ) 


- 




- 




' 


- 


- 


- 


“ 


- 


- 


- 


(*) 


Usually work full time — 


100. 0 


20. 7 


8.7 


13. 7 


8. 7 


11.2 


15.6 


9. 3 


5. 4 


3. 3 


1. 5 


.7 


1. 4 


2.7 


Single 


100. 0 


21. 5 


8.8 


14. 4 


8.9 


10. 3 


13. 5 


8. 1 


5. 4 


3.7 


1.9 


1.0 


2. 4 


2.6 


16 to 24 years 


100. 0 


40. 1 


15.2 


23, 1 


1 1. 0 


8. 3 


2. 1 


. 2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


.8 


25 to 34 years 


100. 0 


19. 5 


9. 1 


16. 5 


13.4 


16. 5 


18. 3 


6. 0 


.7 


_ 


- 


- 


_ 


2.3 


35 to 44 years — . 


100. 0 


15.7 


6.6 


10. 7 


8.9 


12. 1 


19.9 


12. 0 


8. 0 


4. 1 


1. 1 


. 1 


. 7 


4. 3 


45 years and over 


100. 0 


9. 0 


4. 2 


7. 8 


5.8 


9.4 


19. 2 


13.9 


10. 5 


7. 8 


4. 3 


2. 4 


5.6 


8.7 


45 to 64 years 


:no. o 


8. 6 


4. 3 


8. 2 


5.9 


9.9 


19.6 


13. 8 


10.3 


7. 8 


4. 2 


2. 4 


5. 0 


8.2 


65 years and over — 


100. 0 


1 1. 6 


3.5 


4. 8 


5.0 


6. 0 


16.4 


15. 1 


12. 1 


8. 1 


5. 0 


2. 5 


9. 8 


11. 0 


Married, husband present _ 


tlOO. 0 


18.9 


8.6 


13.0 


8. 5 


12. 0 


17. 4 


10. 3 


5.5 


3. 1 


1. 3 


. 5 


.9 


3. 1 


16 to 24 years 


■100. 0 


38. 1 


14.4 


21.4 


11.9 


10. 4 


3. 8 


. 1 


- 


_ 


- 


- 




.9 


25 to 34 years __ 


100. 0 


27. 4 


1 1. 0 


15.3 


1 1. 1 


12. 5 


16. 4 


5. 4 


.8 


_ 


- 


• 


_ 


1.7 


35 to 44 years 


100. 0 


16. 4 


9. 3 


13.7 


8.6 


13.4 


19.6 


10. 8 


5. 0 


2. 6 


. 4 


- 


.2 


3.3 


45 years and over 


100. 0 


10. 0 


5. 1 


8.7 


6. 2 


11.4 


20. 8 


15.8 


9.8 


5.9 


2.9 


1.3 


2.0 


7. 1 


45 to 64 years 


100. 0 


10. 0 


5.1 


8.7 


6. 3 


11.4 


21. 1 


15.7 


9.7 


5. 8 


2.9 


1. 3 


1. 9 


6.7 


65 years and over 


loo. 0 


11. 3 


4. 3 


7. 8 


1.4 


11.3 


12. 1 


18. 4 


13.5 


7. 8 


5. 0 


1.4 


5.7 


10.5 


Other marital status 1 


100. 0 


33. 1 


9.9 


16. 2 


9. 0 


8. 2 


10. 7 


6.2 


3.7 


2. 3 


.2 


. 1 


. 3 


1.4 


16 to 24 years 


100. 0 


58. 6 


16. 4 


13.6 


4. 3 


5.7 


i. 4 




_ 


_ 


_ 




_ 


. 5 


25 to 34 years 


100. 0 


37. 5 


11. 1 


21.6 


12. 1 


5.4 


8. 3 


3.2 


1.0 


- 


- 


. 




1.0 


35 to 44 years 


100. 0 


24. 0 


6. 1 


16. 7 


1 1. 5 


11.5 


15. 1 


8. 0 


4. 5 


1.9 


.6 


- 


_ 


2.3 


45 years and ove r 


100. 0 


15. 3 


6.6 


12.8 


7. 8 


10. 0 


16.9 


12.8 


9. 1 


6.9 


. 3 


. 3 


1.2 


4.6 


45 to 64 years 


100. 0 


15. 5 


6. 8 


12. 6 


8. 1 


10. 4 


17.2 


11.6 


9. 1 


7. 1 


. 3 


. 3 


1. 0 


4.3 


65 years and over., . 


(*) 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


* 


- 


- 


(*) 


Usually work part time 


loo. 0 


34. 5 


9.7 


13. 6 


8.9 


9. 1 


1 1.0 


5.8 


3.2 


1.7 


.9 


. 4 


1.2 


1.4 


Single 


100. 0 


41.0 


n.6 


14. 6 


8.5 


7. 5 


6. 0 


3.5 


3. 0 


1.5 


1. 1 


. 3 


1.4 


.9 


16 to 24 years 


100. 0 


52. 8 


14. 1 


18. 0 


8. 3 


6. 2 


.6 


. 1 


_ 


_ 


- 


_ 


- 


. 5 


25 to 34 years 


(*) 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


(*) 


35 to 44 years 


ioo. 0 


33.7 


9.6 


9.6 


11.5 


8.7 


9.6 


5.8 


5. 8 


4. 8 


1.0 


- 


_ 


1.8 


45 years and over 


100. 0 


19. j 


7. 3 


8. 8 


7. 6 


9.5 


16. 0 


9.9 


8.6 


4. 0 


3. 5 


.9 


4. 5 


4.5 


45 to 64 years 


100. 0 


18. 9 


7. 4 


11.4 


1 1.4 


11.4 


16. 1 


8. 4 


7. 2 


1.7 


2. 5 


1. 2 


2.2 


3.2 


65 years and over 


100. 0 


19. 9 


7. 2 


5.2 


2. 4 


6.9 


15. 8 


12. 0 


10.7 


7.2 


4. 8 


. 3 


7. 6 


7.9 


Married, husband present 


100. 0 


29.9 


8. 5 


13.4 


9. 1 


10. 2 


13.9 


7. 1 


3.5 


1.9 


. 8 


. 5 


1. 2 


1.8 


16 fn 74 yea rn 


100. 0 


62. 1 


13.2 


14.2 


4. 1 


4. 1 


1.9 


. 3 


_ 


_ 


- 


_ 


_ 


.4 


25 to 34 years 


100. 0 


42. 4 


1 1.7 


15.5 


8. 8 


9.7 


8. 2 


3.2 


. 5 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


.8 


35 to 44 years 


100. 0 


27. 8 


8.7 


15.2 


1 1. 0 


12.8 


15. 8 


4.9 


2.7 


. 8 


. 1 


_ 


.2 


1.8 


45 years and over 


100. 0 


17. 9 


5.6 


10. 9 


9. 1 


10. 0 


18. 1 


12. 1 


6. 5 


4. 0 


2.0 


1.2 


2.7 


4.4 


45 to 64 years 


100. 0 


18.4 


5.8 


11. 1 


9.5 


10. 2 


18.4 


12. 1 


6.4 


3.6 


1.6 


1. 0 


1.9 


4.0 


65 years and over.—.. 


100. 0 


1 1. 0 


2. 8 


8. 3 


2.8 


7. 3 


13. 8 


12.8 


7. 3 


9. 2 


6. 4 


4. 6 


13.8 


12. 1 


Other marital status 1 


100. 0 


46. 3 


10.2 


6. 1 


8.5 


6. 5 


11.4 


7. 3 


. 8 


2. 0 


. 8 






.7 


16 to 24 years 


(*> 


- 


- 


_ 






- 


- 


- 


_ 




_ 


- 


{*) 


25 to 34 years— 


(?) 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


(?) 


35 to 44 years 


(*) 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


{*) 


45 years and over 


100. 0 


28.2 


5.9 


2.4 


5.9 


5.9 


23.5 


17. 6 


2.4 


5.9 


2.4 


_ 


- 


5.3 


„ 45 to 64 years — — 


100. 0 


30.0 


5.1 


2.6 


6.4 


6.4 


24.4 


12.8 


2. 6 


6. 4 


2.6 


- 


- 


5.0 


65 years and over 


( l ) 


“ ‘ 




* 




” ■ 


" 










“ 


* 


(*) 



1 Includes widowed, divorced, and separated women. 

1 Percent and median years not shown where base is less than 75, 000. 
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Table D. Industry: Tenure on current job, by class of worker and sex, January 1968 



Industry group and class of worker 



MEN 



All industry groups * — — 

Agriculture * 

Wage and salary workers— — 

Self-employed workers — — 

Unpaid family workers — 

Nonagricultural industries — — — 

Total wage and salary workers 

Mining — — — — — — — — — 

Construction — — » — — 

Manufacturing — 

Durable goods-*— — 

Lumber and wood products, excluding 

furniture — — — 

Furniture and fixtures — 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Primary metal industries — 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical machinery — * — — 

Transportation equipment — 

Automobiles 

Other transportation equipment 

Instruments 

Miscellaneous 

Nondurable goods 1 

Food and kindred products 

Textile mill products — 

Apparel and other fabricated textile 

products 

Paper products — 

Printing, publishing, and allied 

industries — — 

Chemicals and allied products 

Petroleum 

Rubber and plastics — — — 

Leather products — — 

Transportation and public utilities — — 

Railroads and railway express — 

Other transportation 

Communications — 

Other public utilities — — — 

Wholesale and retail trade — — 

Wholesale 

Retail — — — 

Service and finance* — ... — ■ 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Business and repair services — 

Private households — — — 

Personal service, excluding private 

household — * 

Entertainment and recreation services 

Medical and other health services 

Welfare and religious services — — — — — 

Educational services 

Other professional services — ...... 

Public administration 

Postal service and Federal public 

adminstration — — — 

Postal service — 

Federal public administration — — 

State and local public administration 

State 

Local 

Self-employed workers 

Unpaid family workers 



(Percent distribution) 



Total 


Period when current job started 


Median 

years 

on 

job 


July 

1967- 

Jan. 

1968 


Jan.— 

June 

1967 


Jan.— 

Dec. 

1967 


Jan.— 

Dec. 

1965 


Jan. 

1963- 

Dec. 

1964 


Jan. 

1958- 

Dec. 

1962 


Jan. 

1953- 

Dec. 

1957 


Jan. 

1948- 

Dec. 

1952 


Jan. 

1943- 

Dec. 

1947 


Jan. 

1938- 

Dec. 

1942 


Jan. 

1933- 

Dec. 

1937 


Prior 

to 

J an. 
1933 


100, 0 


16. 3 


7.2 


9.9 


7.5 


9.9 


15.4 


10.8 


8.4 


6.2 


3. 5 


2.0 


2.9 


4.8 


100.0 


13. 6 


5. 5 


5.0 


4. 6 


7. 4 


12. 6 


9. 5 


8.9 


9.2 


7. 2 


4.8 


11.6 


10. 6 


100.0 


35. 4 


9.9 


7.8 


8. 1 


10. 5 


11.7 


6.7 


3. 1 


2. 3 


1.7 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


100.0 


2. 3 


2. 5 


3.1 


2. 5 


5. 0 


12. 2 


11. 3 


12. 3 


13. 5 


10. 4 


7.0 


17.8 


19. 5 


100.0 


5. 3 


15.9 


9.7 


8. 0 


16.8 


27.4 


5. 3 


5. 3 


1.8 


2.7 


. 9 


. 9 


4. 3 


100.0 


16. 5 


7. 3 


10.2 


7.7 


10. 1 


15. 6 


10.9 


8.4 


6.0 


3.2 


1.8 


2. 3 


4.6 


100.0 


17. 3 


7. 6 


10. 6 


7.9 


10. 1 


15. 3 


10.7 


8. 1 


5.7 


3. 1 


1.6 


1.9 


4. 3 


100.0 


12. 2 


5.8 


6.9 


8. 2 


10. 2 


14.0 


14.0 


10.9 


8. 7 


3.8 


2. 2 


2.9 


6. 8 


100. 0 


25. 1 


9.8 


9. 6 


7. 3 


11. 1 


14. 7 


9.2 


6. 3 


3.7 


1.4 


. 7 


1.1 


2.7 


100.0 


13. 5 


6. 7 


10.4 


7.7 


9.7 


15.7 


11. 6 


9.4 


6. 5 


4. 3 


2. 3 


2. 2 


5. 5 


100.0 


13. 1 


6. 5 


11.3 


8.0 


9.7 


15.8 


11.6 


9.4 


6.2 


4. 2 


2.3 


1.8 


5. 5 


100.0 


22. 8 


7.9 


11. 5 


8. 7 


9. 3 


14.9 


10. 1 


4. 6 


5.9 


1.4 


. 8 


2.0 


2.9 


100.0 


25. 8 


6. 1 


8. 2 


7. 1 


13.9 


15.0 


7. 5 


8.8 


2.7 


1.7 


2, 0 


1.0 


3. 4 


100. 0 


9.2 


4. 2 


8. 2 


5. 3 


9. 9 


18. 3 


15. 6 


11.8 


7.1 


5. 0 


2.9 


2. 5 


8.4 


100.0 


7.7 


3.0 • 


6.9 


7.8 


8. 4 


12.2 


15.3 


14. 3 


8. 5 


7. 1 


4. 7 


4. 2 


11.3 


100,0 


14.9 


8. 3 


13.0 


6. 5 


7, 9 


19,1 


9,2 


8. 1 


6.6 


3, 3 


2.2 


1.0 


4,8 


100.0 


12. 2 


6. 6 


13. 1 


7. 7 


11. 1 


16. 5 


10.4 


8. 2 


5. 5 


4. 6 


2. 3 


1.9 


4.8 


100.0 


13. 6 


7.9 


12. 1 


9. 3 


9.0 


16. 2 


12. 0 


8.4 


5. 1 


4. 3 


1.0 


1.1 


4. 6 


100.0 


12. 7 


6. 3 


11.5 


8.9 


9.8 


14. 5 


12.7 


9.8 


6.9 


3. 5 


2. 1 


1.3 


5. 4 


100. 0 


8.9 


3.9 


7.3 


9. 2 


10. 3 


15. 4 


14. 1 


11.4 


10.0 


3. 5 


3. 7 


2. 2 


8. 2 


loo. o 


15.8 


8.2 


14.9 


8. 7 


9. 5 


13.8 


11. 6 


8. 5 


4.4 


3. 4 


. 7 


. 5 


3. 5 


100.0 


9.9 


8. 5 


12.7 


9. 6 


12. 5 


15.0 


7.1 


11.9 


4. 5 


5. 4 


1.7 


1.1 


4. 5 


100.0 


13. 7 


8. 6 


13. 3 


9.0 


10. 2 


16.9 


9.8 


6. 3 


4. 3 


3.9 


1.2 


2. 7 


4. 1 


100.0 


14.4 


6.9 


8.8 


7.0 


9. 5 


15. 5 


11.7 


9. 5 


7.0 


4. 3 


2.4 


2.9 


6.2 


100.0 


15. 5 


7.0 


7. 5 


7.0 


10. 3 


16.4 


11.8 


9. 6 


6. 1 


4.4 


2. 2 


2. 3 


5. 7 


100.0 


14.0 


8.8 


11.0 


6. 1 


10.9 


14. 4 


10. 3 


7. 2 


6. 6 


4. 4 


2.8 


3. 5 


4. 8 


100.0 


17. 2 


8. 6 


10.0 


10.4 


7. 5 


17. 2 


10. 8 


11. 5 


2.9 


1. 1 


_ 


2.9 


3.9 


100.0 


13. 7 


6.0 


9.0 


4.7 


8. 5 


14. 7 


15.7 


10. 7 


7.7 


3.7 


3. 3 


2. 3 


7. 6 


100.0 


15. 5 


7. 5 


10.0 


8. 2 


10. 4 


14.0 


9.9 


9. 6 


6. 8 


2. 6 


1.8 


3.9 


4. 7 


100. 0 


9.8 


6.9 


8.4 


7.8 


9. 5 


18.0 


12.5 


9. 3 


7.8 


5. 6 


2. 6 


1.9 


6.9 


100.0 


8.9 


5. 5 


8.9 


5. 5 


5. 5 


10. 6 


9. 7 


8.9 


14.0 


10. 6 


5.9 


5.9 


12. 8 


100.0 


19.7 


4. 4 


8.8 


8. 2 


7. 2 


11. 6 


11.3 


11.0 


7. 5 


5. 0 


2.2 


3. 1 


5. 6 


100.0 


21.6 


7.2 


6. 5 


2.0 


12. 4 


21. 6 


8. 5 


6. 5 


5.2 


2. 6 


. 7 


5.2 


5. 2 


100.0 


11.1 


6.2 


8.7 


5.3 


9.2 


13. 5 


12. 6 


11.9 


9.4 


5. 7 


2. 6 


3.8 


8. 6 


100.0 


4. 6 


1.5 


5.8 


3. 6 


5. 4 


7.9 


9.8 


13.8 


14.1 


15. 3 


6. 5 


11.6 


19. 1 


100. 0 


14.5 


8.7 


9.9 


5. 7 


10. 5 


15. 6 


12.3 


8. 7 


7. 6 


3.7 


1.4 


1.4 


5. 1 


100,0 


12.0 


4.9 


10. 2 


5.9 


9. 6 


9. I 


14.0 


12. 4 


14.0 


3. 3 


2.0 


2. 6 


9.0 


100.0 


9.0 


5.7 


7.9 


5. 5 


9. 4 


16.0 


14.3 


15.7 


6.9 


3.7 


2. 4 


3. 5 


8. 8 


100, 0 


24.0 


10.0 


11.7 


8. 1 


10. 0 


13.5 


8. 2 


5. 8 


4.4 


1.7 


1.1 


1.4 


2. 6 


100. 0 


14. 5 


7.7 


8.8 


8.4 


10. 3 


16.8 


12.1 


9. 1 


6. 3 


2. 8 


1. 3 


1.7 


5.0 


100 . 0 


27. 5 


10.8 


12.7 


8.0 


9.9 


12. 3 


6.8 


4. 6 


3.7 


1. 3 


1 . 1 


1. 3 


2. 0 


100.0 


21. 4 


7.9 


11.8 


9.8 


n.i 


16.1 


9.3 


5. 3 


3. 6 


1. 5 


.8 


1. 5 


3.0 


100.0 


15.0 


7.7 


11.5 


10. 1 


10. 6 


17. 2 


11.5 


6. 6 


4.1 


2.2 


1.1 


2. 4 


4. 2 


100.0 


23. 5 


12 . 1 


11.7 


11.0 


10. 9 


14. 3 


6. 7 


4. 7 


2.4 


. 6 


.8 


1. 2 


2. 3 


100.0 


31.7 


3. 3 


10. 6 


13.0 


4. 9 


14. 6 


4. 1 


5. 7 


4. 1 


1.6 


4.9 


1.6 


2.4 


100.0 


18.8 


9.7 


11.1 


8. 5 


11. 1 


16.7 


8.4 


6. 5 


3.6 


2. 6 


1.0 


2. 0 


3.3 


100.0 


23.9 


7.2 


10. 1 


7. 2 


14. 1 


15. 0 


6. 6 


4. 6 


6.1 


1.7 


2.0 


1.4 


3.2 


100.0 


20.7 


9. 6 


10.4 


8. 1 


9.8 


16.8 


12.6 


5.9 


3.7 


1. 1 


. 5 


. 8 


3.4 


100.0 


18.7 


11.5 


12.4 


11. 5 


11. 5 


17. 3 


6.0 


3.0 


3.8 


2.7 


. 3 


1 . 1 


2. 6 


100.0 


26.2 


4.2 


12. 5 


9. 7 


11. 2 


15. 8 


9.2 


4.9 


3. 6 


1 . 1 


.4 


1.2 


2.7 


100.0 


19.0 


9.4 


13.8 


9.2 


14.2 


15.8 


9.0 


3. 5 


2.5 


1.2 


.9 


1.4 


2. 8 


100.0 


9. 3 


5.0 


10. 5 


7. 1 


10. 1 


19.2 


14.7 


11. 3 


7. 3 


3. 5 


1.2 


.9 


7. 2 


100.0 


7.9 


5. 2 


10.6 


6.4 


9. 6 


19.1 


13.0 


13.0 


9.3 


4. 0 


1.2 


. 6 


7.8 


100.0 


7. 5 


3. 6 


10. 5 


6. 6 


8. 2 


18. 1 


14. 9 


12. 9 


11.5 


3. 1 


1.9 


1. 3 


8,9 


100.0 


8. 1 


6. 3 


10,7 


6.2 


10. 6 


19.8 


11.7 


13.0 


7.9 


4. 7 


. 7 


.2 


6. 5 


100.0 


11.1 


4. 6 


10.3 


8.0 


10.8 


19. 4 


16.8 


9. 1 


4.7 


2. 8 


1.2 


1.2 


6.4 


100.0 


11.4 


4.8 


13.2 


7.4 


11. 4 


20.4 


17. 6 


7.4 


3.1 


1.8 


1.3 


. 3 


5. 4 


100.0 


11.0 


4. 5 


8.9 


8. 3 


10. 5 


19.0 


16.4 


9.9 


5. 5 


3. 3 


1.2 


1.6 


6. 5 


100.0 


7.8 


4. 2 


5. 6 


5. 5 


9.9 


18. 6 


13.4 


11.5 


9.7 


4. 2 


3.2 


6. 3 


9. 5 


{') 








' 


“ 


" 


" 


’ 


“ 


“ 


" 


" 


{*) 



See footnotes at end of tabic, 
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Table D. Industry: 



Tenure on current job, by class of worker and sex, January 1968 — Continued 



Industry group and class of workers 



WOMEN 



All industry groups — — — — — — 

Agriculture — — 

Wage and salary workers — — ————— 

Self-employed workers ■— 

Unpaid family workers — — — - — — - 

Nonagricultural industries 

Total wage and salary workers 4 — 

Construction — 

Manufacturing — — — 

Durable goods 5 — 

Furniture and fixtures — — 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Primary metal industries- 

Fabricated metal products — — 

Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical machinery — 

Transportation equipment 

Automobiles 

Other transportation equipment — 

Instruments 

Miscellaneous — 

Nondurable goods 

Food and kindred products 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and other fabricated textile 

products 

Paper products 

Printing, publishing, and allied 

industries 

Chemicals and allied products — 

Rubber and plastics — 

Leather products 

Other nondurable products 

Transportation and public utilities 

Transportation — 

Communications - 

Other public utilities — - 

Wholesale and retail trade — — 

Wholesale — — 

Retail 

Service and finance 2 — — ■ < ■ 

F inance , insurance, and real estate 

Business and repair services — 

P rivate households — 

Personal service, excluding private 

household — — — — — — 

Entertainment and recreation services • 

Medical and other health services 

Welfare and religious services 

Educational services 

Other professional services — — 

Public administration — — — 

Postal service and Federal public 

administration — 

Postal service — — 

Federal public administration 

State and local public administration — 
State — — .... 

Self-employed workers — — - — — 

Unpaid family workers — 



(Percent distribution) 



Period when current job started 



Total 


July 

1967“ 

Jan. 

1968 


Jan.— 

June 

1967 


Jan. — 
Dec. 
1967 


Jan.— 

Dec. 

1965 


Jan. 

1963- 

Dec. 

1964 


Jan. 

1958- 

Dec. 

1962 


Jan. 

1953- 

Dec. 

1957 


Jan. 

1948- 

Dec. 

1952 


Jan. 

1943- 

Dec. 

1947 


Jan. 

1938- 

Dec. 

1942 


Jan. 

1933- 

Dec. 

1937 


Prior 

to 

Jan. 

1933 


years 

on 

job 


. 100.0 


21. 9 


9.0 


13. 7 


8. 8 


10. 7 


14. fL 


8. 5 


4_9 


2.5. 


1.3 


0. 6 


1. 3 


2.4 


100.0 


14. 6 


4. 6 


6.4 


4. 6 


7.7 


16. 3 


12.8 


11.9 


6.8 


6. 2 


3. 3 


4. 6 


8. 6 


100.0 


44. 2 


5. 4 


7.0 


7.8 


7.8 


17. 8 


4. 7 


3.1 


. 8 


1.6 






1.1 


100.0 


1.0 


4. 2 


12. 5 


4. 2 


6. 2 


13. 5 


14. 6 


14. 6 


9.4 


5. 2 


5. 2 


9.4 


13. 5 


100.0 


3. 5 


4. 4 


3. 5 


3. 1 


8. 3 


16.7 


16. 7 


15. 8 


9.2 


9.2 


4. 4 


5. 3 


13.4 


100.0 


24. 0 


9.0 


13.8 


8.8 


10. 8 


14.5 


8. 4 


4.8 


2.8 


1. 2 


. 6 


1.3 


2. 3 


100.0 


24. 6 


9.2 


14. 1 


9.0 


10. 7 


14.3 


8. 2 


4. 5 


2.6 


1. 1 


.5 


1.1 


2. 2 


100.0 


22. 1 


14.4 


8. 7 


9.7 


12.8 


20.0 


5. 1 


3. 6 


3.1 


. 5 


_ 


_ 


2. 5 


100.0 


18. 4 


9.5 


13.8 


8.4 


10. 2 


15. 6 


10.0 


6. 6 


4.0 


1. 3 


.7 


1.4 


2.9 


100.0 


18. 2 


9.5 


16. 2 


9. 1 


9. 6 


15.0 


9.4 


6. 6 


3. 5 


1.3 


.7 


. 8 


2.8 


100.0 


25. 3 


9.9 


16. 5 


5. 5 


6 . 6 


22.0 


S. 5 


4. 4 


3.3 


- 


- 


1.1 


2.0 


100.0 


14. 6 


9.4 


10. 4 


10. 4 


11. 5 


11. 5 


9.4 


11.5 


7.3 


- 


1.0 


3. 1 


4.0 


100.0 


21. 3 


6.7 


13.5 


5. 6 


6.7 


10. 1 


5. 6 


20. 2 


9.0 


- 


- 


1.1 


4.0 


100.0 


19. 4 


7. 2 


18. 8 


11.9 


8. 2 


16. 3 


6.9 


6.9 


2. 5 


.9 


. 3 


. 6 


2. 3 


100.0 


17. 8 


13. 1 


15.0 


12. 1 


7.6 


15. 6 


7. 6 


4.8 


1.9 


2. 2 


1.9 


. 3 


2. 3 


100.0 


18. 5 


8. 3 


13.8 


10. 1 


12.4 


15. 8 


10. 4 


6.7 


1.5 


1.5 


. 5 


. 4 


2.9 


100.0 


18.7 


8. 3 


24.7 


3. 1 


7. 3 


9.7 


13. 2 


5. 2 


6.9 


1.4 


1.0 


. 3 


2.0 


100.0 


21. 1 


3. 3 


13. 3 


1. 1 


6.7 


5. 6 


20. 0 


4. 4 


15. 6 


4. 4 


3. 3 


1.1 


9.2 


100.0 


17. 7 


10. 6 


29. 8 


4.0 


7. .6 


11.6 


10.1 


5. 6 


3.0 


- 


- 


- 


1.7 


100.0 


11.9 


12.6 


15. 7 


8.8 


10.7 


15. 1 


11. 3 


6. 3 


5.7 


. 6 


- 


1.3 


3. 2 


100.0 


18. 7 


9.9 


13. 5 


8. 3 


7. 3 


19.3 


9.9 


2. 6 


4. 7 


2. 1 


. 5 


3. 1 


3.0 


100.0 


18. 5 


9.5 


11.9 


7. 8 


10. 6 


16. 1 


10. 4 


6. 7 


4. 5 


1.4 


. 7 


1.9 


3. 5 


100.0 


18. 2 


8.8 


11. 6 


8. 8 


9.7 


16. 6 


10.0 


6. 6 


6. 6 


1.9 


1. 2 


- 


3. 5 


100.0 


17. 2 


8. 4 


9.0 


9.4 


11.4 


14. 4 


9. 6 


8. 6 


5. 4 


1.6 


1.6 


3. 2 


4.0 


100.0 


18. 4 


9.7 


12.4 


6. 2 


11.4 


17.7 


12. 0 


6.4 


3. 3 


1. 2 


. 3 


.9 


3. 6 


100.0 


15. 5 


5. 4 


14.9 


5. 4 


8.9 


19.0 


13. 1 


10.1 


5. 4 


. 6 


- 


1.8 


5.0 


100.0 


24. 3 


9. 5 


12.4 


8. 7 


10. 7 


12. 1 


5. 8 


9.0 


4.9 


.6 


. 6 


1.4 


2. 5 


100.0 


15. 3 


10. 6 


14.0 


10. 2 


10. 2 


20.9 


11. 1 


2. 1 


2. 6 


1.3 


- 


1.7 


3.0 


100.0 


19. 9 


12.2 


13.8 


7.7 


8.8 


12.7 


10.5 


4. 4 


4. 4 


- 


- 


5. 5 


2. 5 


100.0 


15. 8 


10; 2 


8. 7 


9.7 


10. 7 


17. 3 


11.7 


4.1 


4.1 


2.6 


1.5 


3. 6 


4. 2 


(*) 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


! 


e> 


100.0 


19. 3 


9.0 


14. 2 


8. 1 


10.7 


12.0 


9.1 


5.7 


4.7 


K 9 


1. 2 


4.0 


3.0 


100.0 


22.9 


9.2 


17. 1 


11. 1 


10. 5 


10. 2 


8.9 


2.9 


3. 5 


1. 3 


. 3 


2. 2 


2. 2 


100.0 


19.1 


8. 1 


14.0 


7.0 


10.9 


10. 8 


8.7 


7.0 


5. 8 


2. 6 


1.7 


4. 3 


3. 3 


100.0 


12. 2 


12.2 


8. 6 


5.8 


10. 1 


20.9 


11. 5 


7. 2 


2.9 


. 7 


1.4 


6. 5 


5. 6 


100.0 


28. 6 


9.9 


14. 7 


9.2 


10. 5 


13.1 


6.7 


3.4 


1.8 


1.0 


. 4 


. 8 


1.9 


100.0 


20. 5 


9. 6 


16.7 


9.1 


11.4 


12.6 


10. 4 


3.7 


2. 2 


2.4 


. 2 


1. 2 


2. 3 


100.0 


29. 5 


10.0 


14. 5 


9.2 


10. 4 


13. 2 


6. 2 


3.4 


1.7 


. 8 


. 4 


. 7 


1.8 


100.0 


27. 1 


8. 7 


14.1 


9. 2 


11.1 


13.9 


7. 6 


3.7 


2.1 


1. 1 


. 4 


1.0 


2. 1 


100.0 


22. 8 


10.7 


16. 4 


10. 7 


10.0 


13. 2 


8.0 


3. 5 


2.1 


1.7 


. 1 


. 8 


2. 1 


100.0 


31.6 


11.4 


13.4 


9.9 


10. 3 


12. 2 


5. 4 


3.1 


1.4 


1.0 


. 2 


. 2 


1.6 


100.0 


31.4 


7. 8 


11.7 


9.9 


10. 5 


11.9 


7.0 


4. 1 


2.8 


1.0 


.8 


1. 2 


1.9 


100.0 


28. 2 


11.6 


14.0 


8. 2 


10.9 


11.4 


6.8 


4. 7 


2. 3 


. 6 


. 2 


1.1 


1.7 


100.0 


36. 6 


9.7 


16. 1 


5. 4 


7. 5 


14.5 


3. 2 


3. 2 


1.6 


2. 2 


- 


- 


1.2 


100.0 


22. 4 


11.6 


15. 8 


9. 1 


12.7 


14.7 


7. 5 


3. 6 


1.6 


. 6 


. 2 


. 2 


2. 1 


100.0 


22. 1 


10. 6 


16.0 


7.0 


15. 4 


14.0 


8. 4 


2. 2 


1.7 


1.4 


- 


l.T 


2. 2 


100.0 


29.1 


4. 5 


13. 3 


8.9 


10. 2 


15.5 


8. 4 


3.9 


2. 5 


1. 2 


. 7 


1.7 


2. 3 


100.0 


30. 2 


9.8 


10. 4 


10.0 


13. 2 


13.6 


7. 3 


2.7 


1.4 


.7 


- 


.9 


1.9 


100.0 


17. 5 


8.0 


14.8 


8.9 


10. 6 


16.9 


11.4 


5.7 


3.1 


1.4 


1.0 


. 7 


3. 2 


100.0 


15. 2 


8. 4 


17.0 


8.7 


9.4 


16.2 


11.2 


7.9 


3.6 


1.2 


. 5 


.7 


3. 2 


100.0 


13.0 


7. 4 


24. 1 


9. 3 


11.1 


12.0 


9. 3 


9.3 


.9 


• 9 


1.9 


.9 


2.7 


100.0 


15.7 


8. 6 


15. 5 


8. 6 


9.0 


17.1 


11.6 


7. 6 


4. 2 


1.2 


. 2 


. 6 


3.4 


100.0 


19.7 


7. 6 


12.8 


9.0 


11. 8 


17.5 


11.5 


3. 6 


2.7 


1.6 


1.4 


.8 


3. 2 


100.0 


16.7 


10.9 


14.9 


6.8 


10.9 


17.6 


11.8 


.9 


2.7 


3. 6 


2.7 


. 5 


3.2 


100.0 


21,3 


5.8 


11.6 


10. 2 


12. 3 


17.4 


11.4 


5.1 


2.7 


. 5 


. 7 


1.0 


3. 2 


100.0 


17. 3 


6.9 


8. 6 


6. 2 


10. 3 


17.7 


11.2 


8. 2 


5. 2 


2.9 


1.2 


4. 3 


5. 2 


100.0 


8. 0 


7. 1 


7.8 


5.9 


12.4 


18.5 


14.6 


11.2 


8.0 


2.3 


1.8 


2.3 


7.0 



1 Includes tobacco, not shown separately. 

2 Includes fo r entry and fisheries . not shown separately. 

3 Percent and median not shown where base is less than 75,000. 

4 Includes mining, not shown separately. 

5 Includes lumber, not shown separately. 
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Toble E. Industry ol workers in selected oge groups: Tenure on current job, by doss of worker ond sex, January 1968 



(Percent distribution] 







Period when current job started 


Median 


Industry group, class of worker , 




July 


Tan — 


J ^ — 


J an. ** 


Jan. 


J an. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Prior 


years 


age, and sex 




1967- 








1963- 


1958- 


1953- 


1948- 


1943- 


1938- 


1933- 


to 


on 






Jan. 




®?, c ‘ 




Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dcc. 


Dcc . 


Dcc. 


Jan. 


job 






1968 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1962 


1957 


1952 


1947 


1942 


1937 


1933 




MEN 






























Total, 16 to 24 years old. — — — 


100. 0 


45.5 


15. 4 


17.4 


9. 2 


8.6 


3. 7 


0.2 




_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


0.7 


Agriculture 


100. 0 


36.2 


1 3.6 


10.0 


11.6 


14.7 


12. 3 


1. 5 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1.0 


Nonagrieultural industries „ _ . 


100. 0 


46.0 


15. 5 


17.8 


9. 1 


8.3 


3. 2 


. 1 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


.7 


Wage and salary workc rs 


100. 0 


46. 1 


15. 5 


17.9 


9. i 


8. 1 


3. 2 


. 1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


.7 


Mining 


f‘) 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


<’) 


Construction 


100. 0 


4 8.3 


17. 4 


1 1.6 


8. 2 


10. 0 


4. 5 


- 


_ 


. 


_ 


- 


_ 


.6 


Manufacturing 


100. 0 


4 0.6 


14. 4 


20.5 


11.0 


9. 5 


3. 9 


. 1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


. B 


Durable goods 


100. 0 


39. 0 


14. 0 


21.7 


11. 2 


10. 0 


3. 8 


. 2 


_ 


- 


_ 


- 


_ 


.9 


Nondurable goods 


100. 0 


43.3 


15. 0 


18. 5 


10. 7 


8.6 


3. 9 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 




.7 


Transportation and public utilities 


100. 0 


35. 1 


18.5 


22. 0 


9. 1 


12. 2 


3. 0 


- 


- 


- 


- 


. 


_ 


.9 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100. 0 


50. 5 


15. 5 


17. 0 


7. 8 


6.3 


2.7 


.2 


_ 


- 


_ 


- 


_ 


.5 


Service and finance * 


100. 0 


52. 0 


15. 1 


15.0 


8. 5 


6.8 


2.7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


. 5 


Finance, insurance, and real estate — ~ 


100. 0 


39.6 


17. 0 


21. 2 


6. 5 


13.8 


1. 8 


. 


- 


. 


_ 


_ 


- 


. 8 


Other service, including private 






























household — 


100. 0 


54.4 


14. 8 


13.7 


8. 8 


5.5 


2. 8 


. 


- 


- 


- 


. 


- 


. 6 


Public administration 


100. 0 


4 1. 0 


18. 5 


23.9 


7. 3 


6.3 


1.5 


. 5 


- 


- 


- 


- 


. 


. 8 


Self-employed workers 


100. 0 


43. e 


14. 0 


14. 0 


9. 1 


14. 0 


4. 1 


. 8 


_ 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


. 8 


Unpaid family workers 


< l ) 


' 


- 


' 


- 


“ 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


C) 


Total, 25 to 44 years old 


100. 0 


14. 1 


7. 6 


11.3 


9. 1 


12.6 


20. 6 


13.2 


7. 8 


3. 1 


0. 5 


( 3 ) 


0. 2 


4. 2 


Agriculture 


100. 0 


15.6 


fe. 0 


7. 1 


6. 3 


B. 5 


18. 8 


17. 0 


1 1. 2 


7.7 


1. 5 


0. 1 


0. 1 


6.7 


Nonagricultural industries — 


100. 0 


14. 1 


7. 6 


11.5 


9.2 


12.8 


20. 7 


13. 0 


7. 6 


2.9 


. 4 


{’) 


. 2 


4. 1 


Wage and salary workers — — 


i or>. o 


14. 3 


7. 7 


11.6 


9.4 


12.6 


20. S 


12.9 


7. 6 


2.9 


. 4 


{’) 


. 2 


4. 1 


Mining , — 


100. 0 


12. 0 


4. 6 


6.9 


10. 6 


14.7 


16.6 


IB. 0 


10. 1 


5. 5 


. 5 




. 5 


5. 3 


Construction. 


100. 0 


23. 1 


9. 0 


10.9 


8. 3 


12.8 


\7. 9 


10.3 


5.6 


1. 8 


. 3 




_ 


2. 8 


Manufac tu r ing— ... — 


100. 0 


1 1. 5 


7. 1 


11.5 


8. 9 


12.3 


21.4 


13.8 


9. 3 


3.4 


. 5 


( 3 ) 


. 2 


4.7 


Durable goods— — 


100. 0 


1 1.4 


7. 0 


12.4 


9.4 


12.5 


20. 9 


13.5 


9. 0 


3. 1 


.6 




. 2 


4. 5 


Nondurable goods . — 


100. 0 


1 1.8 


7. 3 


9.7 


7. 8 


11.8 


22.5 


14.4 


9. 7 


4. 1 


.4 


. 1 


. 2 


5. 3 


Transportation and puhlic utilities 


100. 0 


10. 7 


7. 3 


9.8 


6. 0 


11.3 


18. 5 


16.5 


13. 3 


5.3 


1. 0 


- 


.3 


6. 1 


Wholesale and retail trade — 


100. 0 


16.9 


9. 7 


11.2 


10. 0 


13. 1 


19. 9 


ID. 9 


5.2 


2.7 


. 3 


. 


. 1 


3. 3 


Service and finance 2 . — 


100. 0 


18. 4 


8. 3 


13.8 


12. 1 


13.5 


19. 8 


9.3 


3.6 


.9 


. 1 


( 3 ) 


. 1 


2. 7 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


100. 0 


13. 4 


8. 6 


13.3 


13. 9 


12.5 


21. 6 


11.5 


3.6 


1. 5 


. 1 




_ 


3. 1 


Other service, including private 






























household — — .... — 


100.0 


19.7 


8. 3 


14. 1 


11. 5 


13.9 


19.4 


8.5 


3.7 


.7 


I 3 ) 


( 3 ) 


. 2 


2.8 


Public administration — 


ioo. o 


8. 3 


5. 3 


1 1.2 


9.2 


12.4 


24. 1 


17.8 


8. 2 


2.7 


. 4 


. 1 


. 3 


5.6 


Self-employed workers ... . — 


100. 0 


11. 1 


5. 8 


9.9 


7. 4 


15.5 


23. 5 


15.2 


7.4 


3.4 


. 5 


- 


. 4 


5.0 


Unpaid family u/orkn rs 


(') 


- 


- 


- 


* 


' 


- 


“ 


“ 


“ 


- 


- 


' 


( l ) 


Total, 4 5 years old and over 


100. 0 


7, 5 


3. 6 


5.4 


5. 0 


7.5 


14. 2 


12.3 


12. 4 


12. 1 


8. 1 


4. 9 


6.9 


12.7 


Agriculture — — — 


100.0 


6.9 


3. 4 


2.6 


i. 0 


5. 0 


9. 4 


7.3 


9.8 


12.3 


12. 0 


8.5 


20. b 


21. 4 


Nonagricultural industries. 


100. 0 


7. 5 


3. 7 


5.7 


5. 3 


7.7 


14.6 


12. B 


12. 7 


12. 1 


7. 8 


4. 5 


5. 6 


12. 1 


Wage and salary workers 


100. 0 


8. 1 


3. 8 


6.2 


5. 4 


7.9 


14. 3 


12. e 


12. 4 


1 1. 8 


7.9 


4.4 


4-9 


! 1.6 


Mining 


100. 0 


0.9 


5. 0 


5.0 


5. 0 


5.9 


12-9 


11.9 


13.9 


13.4 


7. 4 


5, 0 


5. 9 


13. 1 


Construction - ------ — 


100. 0 


18.9 


8. 0 


7.2 


5.4 


9. 3 


14. 3 


1 1.4 


9. 7 


7.7 


3.5 


1.9 


2. 9 


5.4 


Manufacturing.. 


100. 0 


5.4 


3. 0 


5.0 


4. 8 


6.4 


12. 8 


13. 3 


13.4 


13. 1 


10. 8 


6.2 


5. 7 


14. 7 


Durable goods . 


loo. 0 


5. 3 


3. 0 


5.8 


5. 0 


5. 9 


13.5 


13.3 


13.6 


12.9 


10. H 


6.2 


4. 7 


14. 3 


Nondurable good*-. — 


100.0 


5. 6 


3. i 


3.7 


4.5 


7.2 


l 1.6 


13.2 


13. 1 


13.5 


10.9 


6.3 


7.4 


15.4 


Transportation and public utilities 


100. 0 


4. 9 


1. 3 


3.8 


3. 5 


5.9 


10. 2 


11.4 


13. 3 


17. D 


13. 0 


6.5 


9. 2 


18.4 


Wholesale and retail trade.—. 


too. 0 


9.8 


5. 6 


7. 5 


6. 1 


9. 3 


15. 1 


1 1.9 


11.6 


10.4 


5. 0 


3.6 


4. 2 


8. 8 


Service and finance 1 — 


100.0 


10. 3 


4. 0 


7.8 


7. 6 


JO. 3 


18. 0 


13.7 


9. 7 


8. 5 


4. 0 


2. 1 


4. 0 


7.4 


Finance, insurance, and real e state — — 


100. 0 


8.9 


3. 7 


6. 1 


7. 0 


7. 3 


17.4 


15. 3 


11.9 


8.7 


5. 0 


2.7 


6. 0 


9.9 


Other service, including private 






























household. .. 


100. 0 


10.6 


4. 1 


8.4 


7.7 


11.3 


18. 2 


13. 3 


9.0 


8.5 


3.6 


1.9 


3.4 


7. 2 


Ptihlir administration - ...... - 


100. 0 


5. 1 


2. 4 


7.4 


4.8 


8. 0 


16. 8 


13.3 


16. 6 


13.7 


7. 5 


2.8 


1.7 


12. 1 


Self-employed workers — 


ICO. 0 


3.9 


2. 6 


2.6 


4. 3 


6. 4 


16.4 


13. 1 


14. 5 


14. 1 


6 . h 


5.3 


10. 2 


15. 2 


Unpaid family workers .. 


<') 




- 




- 


' 


“ 


' 






~ 


' 


' 


{') 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E. Industry of workers in selected age groups: Tenure on current job, by class of worker and sex, January 1968 — Continued 



(Percent distribution) 



Industry group, class of worker, 
age, and sex 


Total 


Period when current job started 


Median 


July 

1967- 

Jan. 

1968 


Jan.— 

June 

1967 


Jan.— 

Dec. 

1966 


J an. — 
Dec. 
1965 


Jan. 

1963- 

Dec. 

1964 


J an. 
1958- 
Dec. 
1962 


Jan. 

1953- 

Dec. 

1957 


Jan. 

1948- 

Dec. 

1952 


Jan. 

1943- 

Dec. 

1947 


Jan. 

1938- 

Dec. 

1942 


Jan. 

1933- 

Dec. 

1937 


Prior 

to 

Jan. 

1933 


years 

on 

job 


WOMEN 






























Total, 16 to 24 years old. 


100. 0 


44. 8 


14.6 


20. 5 


9. 9 


8. 0 


2. 1 


0. 1 


_ 


. 


_ 


_ 




0.7 


Anjiri l hii 


(*) 


























(*) 


gr 




























Nonagricultural industries . 


100. 0 


44. 8 


14.7 


20. 5 


9.9 


7.9 


2. 1 


0. 1 


_ 


_ 


* _ 


_ 




0.7 


Wage and salary wo rker s 4 


100. 0 


44. 8 


14.7 


20. 5 


10. 0 


7.9 


2. 1 


. 1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


.7 


Cons t ruction— . ... , 


(■) 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


(*) 


Manufacturing — 


100. 0 


38.0 


18. 5 


20. 0 


1 1. 1 


8.6 


3.7 


. 1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


. 8 


Durable goods - — . 


100. 0 


36.8 


16.4 


23.2 


12. 0 


8.6 


3.0 


- 


- 


r 


- 


- 


- 


.9 


Nondurable goods 


100. 0 


39.2 


20. 5 


16.9 


10. 3 


8. 6 


4. 3 


.2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


. 8 


Transportation and public utilities— 


100. 0 


33.2 


14. 9 


23.7 


12. 1 


13.0 


3. 1 


- 


- 


- 


• 


- 


- 


1. 0 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100. 0 


50. 1 


14. 6 


19. 0 


8.7 


5.9 


1.6 


. 1 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


.6 


Service and finance 1 .. . — — — 


100. 0 


47. 1 


12. 8 


20. 5 


10.0 


8. 2 


1. 5 


. 1 


- 


- 


• 


_ 


_ 


.6 


Private household 


100. 0 


48. 3 


8.7 


15.7 


11.2 


13.7 


2. 0 


. 5 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


_ 


.7 


Other service and finance. — — 


100. 0 


46.9 


13.4 


21.2 


9. 8 


7. 3 


1. 4 


- 


_ 


_ 


- 


_ 


- 


.7 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


100. 0 


34.0 


16. 8 


26. 2 


11. 1 


8.9 


3. 0 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


.9 


Other service 


100. 0 


50.3 


12. 5 


19.9 


9. 4 


6.9 


.9 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


. 


. 5 


Public administration 


100. 0 


36.8 


16. 1 


28. 0 


9.6 


5.7 


3. 8 


- 


_ 


. 


- 


_ 


_ 


.9 


Self-employed workers 


ill 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


(!) 


Unpaid family workers ■■■ — — 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


" 


- 




- 


- 




{) 


Total, 25 to 44 years old 


100. 0 


23.9 


9.6 


14.6 


10. 2 


12. 6 


16.6 


7. 5 


3. 1 


1.4 


0. 3 


( 3 ) 


0. 2 


2. 1 


Agriculture 


100. 0 


17.9 


4. 0 


5. 8 


4. 0 


10.4 


22. 5 


16.2 


14.4 


4. 0 


0. 6 




- 


6. 5 


Nonagricultural industries 


100. 0 


24. 1 


9.7 


14. 8 


10. 3 


12. 6 


16. 5 


7.3 


2.9 


1. 3 


. 3 


( 3 ) 


0. 2 


2, 1 


Wage and salary worker s 4 _ 


100. 0 


24. 1 


9.7 


14.9 


10.4 


12. 6 


16.4 


7.3 


2. 8 


1. 3 


. 3 


( 3 ) 


. 2 


2. 1 


Construction _ — 


100. 0 


17.0 


11.4 


9. 1 


17. 0 


18. 2 


23.9 


2.3 


_ 


1. 1 


. 




- 


2.8 


Manufacturing — . — 


100. 0 


18. 5 


9.7 


15. 5 


9.5 


11.9 


17.9 


9.8 


4. 8 


1.7 


. 5 


- 


. 2 


2.6 


Durable goods— 


100. 0 


17. 1 


10.2 


18. 3 


10. 0 


10. 5 


16.9 


9.9 


5. 6 


1.2 


. 2 


- 


. 1 


2.4 


Nondurable goods 


100. 0 


19.6 


9.4 


13.3 


9.2 


13.0 


18.7 


9.7 


4. 2 


2. 1 


.7 


_ 


.2 


2.8 


Transportation and public utilities 


100. 0 


15. 3 


8. 2 


11.2 


7. 4 


11. 5 


18. 1 


13.7 


8. 8 


4.7 


1. 1 


- 


- 


4.3 


Wholesale and retail trade — 


100. 0 


29.7 


12. 0 


15.9 


10. 3 


11. 5 


13. 1 


4.8 


1. 3 


.9 


. 1 


0. 1 


. 3 


1.5 


Service and finance 2 


100. 0 


26. 5 


8. 8 


14.7 


11. 1 


13.4 


16. 3 


6.2 


1. 8 


.9 


.2 


- 


. 1 


2.0 


Private household — 


100. 0 


34.0 


9.4 


8.7 


12. 6 


11. 5 


13. 8 


4. 1 


2. 8 


2. 1 


. 9 


_ 


_ 


1.7 


Other service and finance 


100. 0 


25.7 


8. 8 


15. 3 


10. 9 


13.6 


16.6 


6.4 


1.6 


. 8 


. 1 


_ 


. 1 


2. 1 


Finance, insurance, and real 






























estate 


100. 0 


21.3 


9. 5 


13. 1 


13. 8 


10. 8 


18. 6 


8. 6 


2. 8 


1.2 


. 2 


_ 


. 2 


2.4 


Other service 


100. 0 


26. 5 


'8. 6 


15. 7 


10. 4 


14. 1 


16.2 


6.0 


1.4 


. 8 


. 1 


_ 


. 1 


1.9 


Public administration 


100. 0 


18. 0 


9. 3 


15. 1 


9.6 


13.6 


19.6 


10.2 


3. 3 


1. 1 


.2 


_ 


_ 


2.7 


Self-employed workers — — . — 


100. 0 


29.0 


10.4 


12.4 


9.7 


11.4 


15. 1 


6.7 


3. 5 


2.0 


- 


- 


- 


1.9 


Unpaid family workers 


100.0 


7.8 


9. 0 


14.4 


6.6 


16. 2 


24. 5 


10.8 


9. 0 


1.2 


. 6 


“ 




4. 6 


Total, 45 years old and over 


100. 0 


1 1. 8 


5. 1 


8. 8 


6 . 6 


10.4 


19. 5 


14. 3 


9. 4 


6. 1 


3. 1 


1. 6 


3. 3 


6.6 


Agriculture 


100. 0 


6. 1 


3.9 


5. 6 


3.9 


3.9 


13.9 


12. 1 


12. 6 


10.8 


1 1. 3 


6.9 


9. 1 


15.3 


Nonagricultural industries 


100. 0 


11.9 


5. 2 


8.9 


6.7 


10. 5 


19.6 


14. 3 


9. 3 


6.0 


3. 0 


1.4 


3. 1 


6.5 


Wage and salary worke rs 4 


100. 0 


12.4 


5.2 


9. 3 


6.9 


10.6 


19.7 


14.2 


9. 0 


5.7 


2. 8 


1. 3 


2. 8 


6.2 


Construction . 


(') 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


C) 


Manuf ac turing . — 


100. 0 


7.6 


4. 3 


8. 3 


5. 5 


8.9 


19.6 


15.7 


12. 3 


9.0 


3.2 


1.9 


3.7 


8. 8 


Durable goods 


100. 0 


7. 5 


3.9 


8.7 


6. 1 


9.0 


20.7 


15.0 


11.8 


8.8 


3. 8 


2. 0 


2. 5 


8. 3 


Nondurable goods __ _ 


100. 0 


7.6 


4.6 


8. 1 


5. 1 


8.8 


18. 8 


16.2 


12. 6 


9. 1 


2. 8 


1.8 


4.5 


9. 1 


Transportation and public utilities 


100. 0 


6.0 


1. 9 


5.7 


3. 8 


6.4 


15. 5 


15.5 


8.7 


10.9 


6. 4 


4. 5 


14.7 


13. 5 


Wholesale and retail trade — — 


10U. 0 


13. 5 


5. 0 


10. 8 


8. 4 


12.7 


20.7 


12.7 


7.6 


3.6 


2. 4 


. 8 


1. 6 


4.9 


Service and finance 2 _ _ 


100. 0 


15. 0 


6. 1 


9.6 


7. 0 


10.7 


19.4 


13.6 


8. 0 


4. 6 


2. 6 


1. 0 


2. 4 


5.3 


Private household — 


100. 0 


22.4 


6.7 


11. 3 


7. 9 


8. 5 


15. 5 


11. 4 


6.6 


4.5 


1.5 


1. 5 


2. 3 


3.4 


Other service and finance - — 


100. 0 


13.3 


6. 0 


9.2 


6. 8 


11. 2 


20. 3 


14. 1 


8. 3 


4. 7 


2. 9 


. 9 


2.4 


6. 0 


Finance, insurance, and real 






























estate — — 


100. 0 


11.4 


4.9 


8.9 


6. 1 


10.0 


18. 0 


17. 1 


8.9 


5. 1 


5. 8 


. 5 


2. 3 


7. 2 


Other service — 


100. 0 


13.5 


6. 1 


9.2 


6. 9 


11. 3 


20.6 


13. 7 


8. 3 


4. 5 


2. 4 


1.0 


2. 4 


5. 5 


Public administration — 


100. 0 


7.4 


2. 6 


8. 1 


8. 1 


10. 8 


20.6 


18. 1 


10. 6 


6.6 


3. 0 


2.5 


1. 5 


8. 1 


Self-employed workers — 


100. 0 


6.7 


4. 5 


5.2 


4. 1 


9.7 


20.9 


15. 1 


11.9 


7.7 


4. 9 


2. 0 


7. 3 


9.7 


Unpaid family workers . 


100. 0 


7.7 


5.4 


3. 1 


5.4 


9.6 


15.4 


17.3 


13. 1 


12.7 


3.5 


3. 1 


3. 8 


1 1. 1 



1 Percent and median not shown where base is less than 75,000. 

2 Includes forestry and fisheries, not shown separately. 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Includes mining, not shown separately. 
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Tabte F. Occupation’. Tenure on current job, by sex, January 1968 



Total employed 



(Percent distribution) 

Period when current job started 



Median 



Occupation group and sex 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 


July 

1967- 

Jan. 

1968 


Jan.— 

June 

1967 


Jan.— 

Dec. 

1966 


Jan.- 

Dee. 

1965 


Jan. 

; 1963- 
Dec. 
1964 


Jan. 

1958- 

Dec. 

1962 


Jan. 

1953- 

Dec. 

1957 


Jan. 

1948- 

Dec. 

1952 


Jan. 

1943- 

Dec. 

J 947 


Jan. 

1938- 

Dcc. 

1942 


Jan. 

1933- 

Dec. 

1937 


"Prior" 

to 

Jan. 

1933 


years 

on 

job 


MEN 

All occupation groups ... 


46,472 


100. 0 


16. 3 


7. 2 


9.9 


7. 5 


9.9 


15. 4 


10. B 


8.4 


6. 2 


3. 5 


2.0 


2.9 


4.8 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers 


6, 304 


100. 0 


14. 7 


6. 5 


12. 1 


8. 2 


10. 3 


17. 7 


11. 3 


7. 5 


5. 0 


3. 1 


1.4 


2.4 


1. 6 


Wage and salary workers 


5, 646 


100. 0 


15. 8 


6. 9 


13. 1 


8. 7 


10. 6 


17.8 


10. 8 


6.7 


4. 1 


2.8 


1. 2 


1. 5 


4. 0 


Self-employed workers 


653 


100. 0 


5. 0 


2.9 


3. 0 


3. 2 


7.6 


16. 3 


14. 9 


14.9 


13.2 


5. 3 


3. 6 


10. 0 


14. 1 


Farmers and farm managers ... 


1 , 745 


100. 0 


2. 4 


2.9 


2.9 


2.6 


4. 8 


12. 1 


II. 2 


12. 1 


13. 3 


10. 6 


7. 2 


18. 0 


19.6 


Managers, officials, and propri- 
etors, except farm ... 


6,522 


100. 0 


8. 1 


5. 6 


8. 0 


7.2 


10. 6 


19.0 


12. 7 


9.9 


8. 4 


4. 1 


2.8 


3.8 


7. 5 


Wage and salary workers 


4,671 


10 0. 0 


8. 6 


6. I 


8. 7 


7. 6 


10. 2 


18. 7 


12. 6 


9.4 


7. 8 


4. 1 


2.7 


3.4 


7. 0 


Self-employed workers 


1,851 


100. 0 


6.7 


4. 4 


5.9 


6. 0 


11. 7 


19.6 


12. 9 


11. 0 


9. 7 


4. 2 


3. 1 


4. 7 


S . 7 


Clerical and kindred workers 


3, 382 


100.0 


16. 2 


7.9 


11. 0 


7.7 


9.7 


14. 2 


10. 9 


8. 3 


7.2 


3. 3 


1.6 


Z. 1 


4.4 


Salesworkers 


2,610 


100. 0 


19. 2 


9. 2 


10. 4 


9.8 


10. 0 


16. 1 


9. 6 


7. 1 


3. 9 


1.9 


1. 1 


1.8 


3. 2 


Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers 


9,235 


100. 0 


13.4 


7. 0 


9. 1 


6.9 


10. 1 


15. 6 


11.8 


9. 9 


7. 3 


3. 9 


2.2 


2.8 


5. 8 


Carpenters 


720 


100. 0 


24.8 


9.4 


10. 4 


6. 1 


10. 7 


12. 9 


9. 2 


6.4 


3. 2 


2.4 


1. 9 


2.6 


2. 9 


Construction craftsmen, except 
carpenters 


1,752 


100.0 


18. 5 


7.8 


8. 3 


6.9 


9.8 


15. 1 


12. 1 


8. 7 


6. 5 


3. 1 


1. 3 


2.0 


4. 7 


Machinists 


561 


LOO. 0 


9.6 


9. 3 


11. 1 


7. 1 


10. 9 


16. 2 


9.4 


8. 4 


6. 6 


4. 6 


2. 7 


). 1 


5. 5 


Mechanics and repairmen . .. 


2, 534 


200.0 


25. 1 


S. 7 


10. 1 


7. 6 


10. 6 


16. 5 


3 1. 0 


8. 6 


5. 5 


3. 0 


1. 5 


1.8 


4.6 


Metal craftsmen, except 
mechanics 


653 


100. 0 


9.0 


6. 3 


9. 2 


8.9 


9.6 


14. 4 


11. 0 


12.7 


9. 3 


4. 6 


2. 3 


2. 6 


6. 7 


Other craftsmen and kindred 
workers 


1, 688 


100. 0 


10.4 


4.9 


8. 1 


5.9 


10. 2 


14. 7 


14. 2 


11. 3 


9.9 


4. 3 


2. 5 


3.6 


8. 3 


Foremen, not elsewhere 
classified 


1.327 


100. 0 


5. 0 


3,7 


8. 1 


6. 2 


9. 2 


17. 2 


12. 5 


13. 2 


9. 8 


6. 5 


■1. 5 


4.2 


10. 3 


Operatives and kindred workers 


9.625 


100. 0 


19.9 


7.4 


10. 7 


7. 8 


10. 2 


13. 7 


10. 0 


8. 5 


5. 5 


3. 1 


1.6 


1.5 


3. B 


Service workers 


3, 222 


100. 0 


23. 1 


8. 3 


11.0 


8. 3 


10. 0 


14. 5 


10.3 


6. 3 


3. 7 


1. 9 


. 8 


1.6 


2. 9 


Protective service workers 


8 33 


100. 0 


10. 8 


4.6 


8. 0 


9.4 


10. 2 


19. 1 


14. 6 


1 1. 3 


5. 8 


3. 6 


I. 1 


1.7 


6. 6 


Waiters, cooks, and bartenders 


516 


100 . 0 


35. 9 


11.0 


13.6 


6. 4 


8. 3 


10.7 


5.0 


3.7 


3. 3 


. 6 


. 6 


1.0 


1. 2 


Other service workers, 
including private household 


1,873 


100. 0 


25. 1 


9. 3 


11. 7 


8.4 


10. 3 


13. 6 


9. 9 


4.8 


2. 9 


1. 5 


. 8 


1.8 


2. 6 


Farm laborers and foremen 


877 


100. 0 


32. 8 


10. 7 


7. 6 


7.4 


11. 4 


13. H 


6.4 


3. 3 


1.9 


1. 5 


1. 4 


1.8 


1. 8 


Laborers, except farm and mine 


2, 950 


100. 0 


28.4 


9. 5 


10. 9 


7. 1 


9. 2 


12. 1 


8. 2 


5.4 


4. 2 


2. 3 


1. 2 


1.6 


2. 1 


WOMEN 

All occupation groups 


26, 803 


1 06. 0 


23. 9 


9.0 


J 3. 7 


8, 8 


10. 7 


14. 5 


8, 5 


4. 9 


2. 9 


1. 3 


0. 6 


1.3 


2. 4 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers 


3,931 


100. 0 


23, 8 


5.9 


13. 0 


8.6 


10. 3 


16. 3 


8. 8 


5. 3 


3. 1 


1.4 


1.1 


2.3 


2. 8 


Wage and salary workers 


3,746 


100. 0 


24. 5 


5. 9 


13. 2 


8.9 


10.4 


16.5 


8. 5 


5.2 


3.0 


1. 3 


1.0 


1. 7 


2. 7 


Self-employed workers 


185 


100.0 


12. 3 


5.9 


7.5 


3.6 


7.5 


12. 9 


16.7 


8. 6 


4.S 


4. 3 


2. 7 


14.0 


10. 4 


Farmers and farm managers . . 


86 


100.0 


1. 1 


2.3 


12. 6 


2. 3 


6.9 


14.9 


16. 1 


12, 6 


9.2 


5.7 


5. 7 


10. 3 


13. 5 


Managers, officials, and propri- 
etors, except farm 


1, 162 


100. 0 


10. 0 


6. 1 


10. 1 


7. 3 


12.8 


20. 1 


12. 5 


8.2 


5. 9 


3.5 


1. 1 


2.5 


5. 8 


Wage and salary workers 


792 


100. 0 


11.9 


6. 3 


11.9 


8. 0 


12.4 


18.4 


11.3 


7.8 


4.9 


3. 1 


1. 1 


2.e 


4.9 


Self-employed workers 


370 


100.0 


5.9 


5.6 


6. 2 


5.6 


13. 7 


23.6 


15. 0 


9. 1 


8. 0 


4.3 


1. 1 


1.9 


7. 5 


Clerical and kindred workers.— 


9, 132 


100. 0 


22. 9 


10. 1 


14. 9 


9.6 


11. 1 


13.8 


8. 2 


4. 1 


2. 7 


1. 2 


. 4 


1. 1 


2. 2 


Salesworkers 


1,821 


100.0 


27.6 


10.2 


14. 2 


7.4 


10. 0 


14.4 


6. 7 


4.0 


2. 1 


1.9 


.7 


. 8 


1.8 


Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers ... 


310 


100. 0 


14. 1 


4. 8 


10. 9 


7. 1 


10.6 


22. 1 


9. 3 


11.9 


4.5 


1.0 


1.9 


1.9 


5.4 


Operatives and kindred workers 


4,072 


100. 0 


20.4 


9.0 


13. 5 


8.2 


10.0 


15.4 


10. 5 


6. 1 


3. 9 


1. 1 


. 6 


1. 3 


2. 8 


Service workers 


5, 887 


100. 0 


30. 6 


10. 1 


13. 5 


9. 1 


10. 7 


12. 3 


6. 6 


3.7 


:,7 


. 7 


. 3 


.7 


1. 6 


Private household workers 


1, 688 


1 00- 0 


31.0 


7. 8 


11. 2 


10. 3 


10. 3 


12. 5 


6.9 


4. 2 


2. 8 


1.0 


.7 


1.2 


1.9 


Service workers, except private 
household 


4, 190 


100 . 0 


30. 4 


1J. 0 


14. 3 


8.6 


10. 9 


12. 2 


6. 5 


3. 5 


1. 3 


. 6 


. 2 


.5 


1. 7 


Waitresses, cooks, and 
bartenders 


1,470 


100 . 0 


34.9 


12. 2 


14. 0 


8. 1 


10. 1 


11. 3 


5.0 


2. 8 


1. 0 


. 1 




.4 


1.2 


Other services 


2, 729 


200. 0 


28. 0 


10.4 


14. 5 


8, 9 


1 1. 3 


12. 7 


7.4 


3. E 


J. 4 


. 8 


. 3 


.6 


1.9 


Farm laborers and foremen ... .., 


288 


100. 0 


14. 5 


4. 1 


4. 5 


4. 1 


7. 6 


J 7. 2 


14. 5 


11. 4 


6. 9 


7. 9 


3. 1 


4. 1 


9.4 


Laborers, except farm and mine — 


114 


100. 0 


30. 4 


5, 2 


10. 4 


5.2 


13.0 


9.6 


8.7 


5.2 


6. 1 


3.5 


“ 


2.6 


2.8 
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Table G. Occupation of workers in selected age groups: Tenure on current job, by sex, January 1968 



(Percent distribution) 



Major occupation group, 
age, and sex 



MEN 

Total, 25 to 44 years old 

Professional, technical, and kindred 

worke r s ... 

Wage and salary worke rs 

Self-employed workers 

Farmers and farm manage r s 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

excepi farm 

Wag - * and salary workers 

Self-employed workers 

Clerical, and kindred workers , 

Salesworkers — 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 

workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Service workers, including private 

household - 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 

Total, 45 years old and over— — 

Professional, technical, and kindred 

workers 

Wage and salary workers—— 

Self-employed workers . 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

except farm — 

Wage and salary workers 

Self-employed workers 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sale s wo r ke rs 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 

workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Service workers, including private 

household . — 

Farm laborers and foremen—— 
Laborers, except farm and mine— . 

WOMEN 

Total, 25 to 44 years old 

Professional, technical, and kindred 

worke r s ... — 

Wage and salary workers 

Self-employed workers - 

Farmers and farm managers—— 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

except farm. 

Wage and salary workers 

Self-employed workers 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales worke r« — 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 

workers——— 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Service worke r< 

Private household workers 

Service workerB, except private 

household 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine— — 

Total, 45 years old and over 

Professional, technical, and kindred 

workers — .... 

Wage and salary v;orke rs_— 

Self-employed workers — 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

except farm — 

Wage and salary workers 

Self-employed workers- 

Clerical and kindred workers— 

Salesworke rs— 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 

workers — 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Service workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private 

household 

Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine — 



Total e 


mpioyed 




Period when current job started 


Me dian 


Number 




July 






J an. — 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Prio r 


years 


Sin thou- 


Percent 


1967 - 






Dec. 


196 3 - 


1958 - 


1953 - 


1948 - 


1943 - 


1938 - 


1933 - 


to 


on 


sands) 






1967 


1966 


1965 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


job 






1968 








1964 


1962 


1957 


1952 


1947 


1942 


1937 


1933 




20,656 


100.0 


14 . 1 


7 . 6 


11 . 3 


9 . 1 


12 . 6 


2 0 . 6 


13.2 


7 . 3 


3 . 1 


0 . 5 


(») 


0 . 2 


4 . 2 


3 , 567 


100 . 0 


13.8 


7 . 0 


13.6 


9 . 5 


12 . 9 


22 . 4 


13 . 1 


5 . 9 


1.4 


0 . 1 


( l ) 


0 . 1 


3 . 9 


3 , 309 


100 . 0 


14 . 4 


7.2 


14 . 3 


9 . 8 


12.7 


22 . 0 


12 . 3 


5.7 


1.2 


.2 


(>) 


. 1 


3.6 


258 


100 . 0 


5.6 


4 . 3 


3.9 


5 . 4 


15 . 1 


28 . 3 


24 . 0 


8 . 9 


3.9 


_ 




. 4 


7 . 4 


500 


100 . 0 


3.2 


3.6 


5 . 4 


4 . 0 


7 . 4 


22 . 6 


23 . 0 


17.6 


11.2 


1.8 


0 . 2 




10 . 8 


2 , 906 


I 00 . 0 


9.9 


6 . 8 


11.6 


9 . 5 


13.7 


22 . 9 


13 . 1 


8 . 0 


3.6 


.7 


. 1 


. 3 


4 . 7 


2 , 260 


100 . 0 


10 . 1 


7 . 1 


11 . 3 


9 . 8 


12 . 9 


23 . 2 


13.5 


7 . 8 


3.4 


. 7 


. 1 


. 2 


4 . 8 


646 


100 . 0 


9.3 


5 . 6 


12 . 8 


8 . 4 


16.6 


22 . 0 


11.6 


8 . 5 


4 . 2 


.6 




. 5 


4 , 7 


1 , 440 


100 . 0 


1 1 . 1 


7 . 0 


9.6 


9 . 1 


1 1.9 


21 . 7 . 


16.3 


7.9 


5 . 1 


. 3 




. 1 


5 . 3 


1 , 137 


100 . 0 


15.4 


9 . 9 


11.8 


11 . 1 


11.6 


21 . 9 


11.2 


5 . 2 


i.9 


. 1 


- 




3 . 3 


4 , 446 


100 . 0 


1 3 . 6 


7 . 6 


10.6 


8 . 4 


11.7 


19.9 


13.6 


9.7 


4.0 


.6 




. 2 


4 . 6 


4 , 275 


100 . 0 


15.6 


8 . 1 


1 1 . 0 


9.4 


13 . 8 


18 . 7 


11.7 


8 . 0 


2.9 


.4 


0) 


. 3 


3 . 8 


1,068 


100 . 0 


15.3 


6 . 9 


1 1.9 


9 . 5 


13 . 8 


20 . 1 


14 . 4 


6 . 0 


1 . 3 


.7 




. 1 


3.9 


261 


100 . 0 


37.2 


10 . 0 


7 . 7 


8 . 0 


9 . 2 


13 . 8 


10 . 0 


1.5 


1.9 


. 8 






1.4 


1 , 056 


100 . 0 


23.3 


9 . 4 


1 1.4 


8 . 3 


12 . 4 


16.6 


10.9 


5 . 2 


1.6 


. 5 


- 


. 5 


2.7 


18 . 646 


100 . 0 


7.5 


3 . 6 


5.4 


5 . 0 


7 . 5 


14 . 2 


12 . 3 


12 . 4 


12. 1 


8 . 1 


4 . 9 


6.9 


12.7 


i 2 , 048 


100 . 0 


6.2 


2 . 8 


6 . 1 


4 . 8 


7. 5 


14 . 4 


11.7 


12 . 8 


13.0 


9.2 


4 . 4 


7 . 1 


13 . 4 


1,674 


100 . 0 


7 . 0 


3 . 2 


7.2 


5 . 5 


8.6 


15 . 8 


12.3 


11.2 


1 1.3 


9 . 1 


3.9 


4 . 8 


1 I . 1 


374 


100 . 0 


2.7 


1 . 1 


1.6 


1 . 3 


2 . 4 


8 . 3 


9 . 1 


19 . 8 


20.6 


9 . 4 


6.4 


17 . 4 


20 . 9 


1 , 1 89 


100 . 0 


1.4 


1 . 8 


1.6 


1 . 3 


2.7 


7.6 


6.7 


10 . 4 


14.9 


14 . 8 


10 . 4 


26 . 4 


25 . 4 


3,351 


100 . 0 


4 . 5 


3 . 5 


4 . 2 


4 . 8 


7.6 


16 . 5 


13.3 


12 . 3 


13.2 


7 . 4 


5 . 5 


7 . 1 


13 . 3 


2 , 184 


100 . 0 


4 . B 


3 . 7 


5 . 2 


4.9 


7 . 1 


15 . 2 


12.9 


12 . 1 


13.2 


8 . 1 


5 . 8 


7 . 1 


13.5 


1 , 167 


100 . 0 


3 . 9 


3 . 3 


2.4 


4 . 5 


8.6 


18 . 9 


14 . 0 


12 . 8 


13 . 2 


6.2 


5 . 0 


7.2 


13 . 0 


1 , 168 


100 . 0 


5 . 3 


3 . 0 


7.4 


5 . 0 


6 . 7 


13 . 1 


11.4 


14 . 3 


14 . 5 


9.2 


4 . 5 


5 . 7 


14.3 


950 


100 . 0 


8.6 


4 . 9 


6 . 0 


8 . 1 


8.8 


16 . 2 


13 . 0 


13 . 3 


8 . 3 


5 . 0 


2 . 9 


4 . 8 


9 . 1 


3 , 900 


100 . 0 


8 . 0 


4 . 2 


5 . 3 


4 . 3 


7.8 


12 . 8 


12.4 


12 . 3 


12.7 


8.6 


5 . 3 


6 . 3 


1 3 . 0 


3,288 


100 . 0 


7 . 9 


2 . 5 


5.4 


5 . 1 


7 . 3 


13.6 


14 . 2 


14 . 5 


12.4 


8.7 


4 . 5 


3 . 9 


12.8 


1 , 399 


100 . 0 


13 . 1 


5 . 3 


8 . 1 


7.6 


9.0 


17 . 4 


12 . 8 


9 . 9 


7 . 5 


3 . B 


1.9 


3 . 6 


6.7 


332 


100 . 0 


25 . 3 


8 . 4 


4 . 8 


4 . 5 


12 . 0 


14 . 8 


7.2 


7.5 


3.6 


3.3 


3 . 6 


4 . 8 


4 . 2 


1,021 


100 . 0 


11 . 3 


5 . 0 


6 . 6 


6 . 8 


a. l 


15 . 7 


12.3 


10 . 2 


10.6 


6 . 2 


3 . 4 


4 . 0 


3.8 


10 . 234 


100 . 0 


23.9 


9 . 6 


14.6 


10.2 


12.6 


16 . 6 


7 . 5 


3. 1 


1 . 4 


0.3 


0 ) 


0 . 1 


2 . 1 


1,715 


100 . 0 


25 . 1 


5 . 9 


14 . 7 


1 1 . 5 


13 . 9 


18 . 6 


7.2 


2 . 4 


0.7 






0 . 1 


2 . 3 


1,656 


100 . 0 


25.2 


5 . V 


14.9 


11.6 


14 . 1 


19 . 0 


6 . 8 


2 . 1 


. 5 


_ 




, 1 


2 . 3 


57 




- 


- 


- 


- 


. 


_ 


_ 


_ 




_ 








24 


(*) 


- 


* 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


M 


368 


100 . 0 


14 . 8 


10 . 5 


13.7 


10.2 


14 . 8 


19 . 1 


9.2 


4 . 9 


1.9 


0 . 5 




. 3 


j . 1 


267 


100 . 0 


17 . 8 


8.6 


14.9 


10 . 4 


12.6 


: 19 . 0 


9.3 


5 . 2 


1 . 1 


. 7 




. 4 


2 . B 


101 


100 . 0 


6.9 


15 . 7 


10 . 8 


9.8 


20 . 6 


19.6 


8 . 8 


3.9 


3.9 




_ 




3.7 


3 , 465 


100 . 0 


19 . 4 


10 . 1 


14 . 2 


10.8 


1 3 . 0 


18 . 5 


8 . 7 


3 . 2 


1.7 


. 4 




.2 


2 . 5 


546 


100 . 0 


30 . 5 


12 . 0 


15.6 


9.8 


11 . 6 


12 . 2 


3 . 8 


2 . 2 


1 . 1 


.7 


0 . 2 


.2 


1 . 5 


121 


100 . 0 


12.4 


8 . 3 


14 . 0 


8 . 3 


17.4 


24 . 0 


7.4 


4 . 1 


3 . 3 


. 8 






3 . e 


1 , 823 


100 . 0 


22.9 


9 . 7 


16 . 1 


8 . 3 


11.4 


16 . 5 


9.0 


4 . 1 


1.6 


. 2 




. 2 


2 . 1 


2 , 021 


100 . 0 


32.7 


11.4 


15.0 


10.4 


11.6 


11.6 


4 . 1 


1 . 8 


1 . 0 


. 2 


_ 


. 1 


1 . 3 


427 


100 . 0 


34 . 4 


9 . 3 


8.8 


13 . 0 


11.2 


13 . 7 


4 . 0 


2 . 8 


1.9 


. 9 


- 




1.7 


1,594 


100 . 0 


32 . 3 


12.0 


16.6 


9.7 


11.7 


11 . 1 


4.2 


1 . 5 


. 7 






. 1 


1 . 3 


108 


100 . 0 


16.5 


3.7 


2 . 8 


4.6 


10 . 1 


22.9 


20.2 


16 . 5 


1 . 8 


. 9 


_ 




7 . 0 


43 


(*) 






- 




- 




- 








- 


- 


(*) 


10 . 526 


100 . 0 


1 1 . 8 


5 . 1 


8 . 8 


6.6 


10 . 4 


19 . 5 


14 . 3 


9 . 4 


6 . 1 


3 . 1 


1.6 


3 . 3 


6.6 


1, 476 


100 . 0 


10 . 0 


3.2 


6.4 


4 . 4 


8 . 1 


21.4 


15.2 


11 . 3 


7 . 3 


3 . 8 


2 . 8 


5 . 9 


9 . 1 


1 , 362 


100 . 0 


10.6 


3.4 


6.6 


4 . 5 


8 . 2 


21 . 8 


15 . 0 


11.7 


7 . 5 


3 . 6 


2.7 


4 . 5 


8 . 8 


116 


100 . 0 


3 . 4 


1.7 


4 . 3 


3 . 4 


6.8 


17 . 1 


17 . 1 


7 . 7 


5 . 1 


6 . 8 


4 . 3 


22.2 


14 . 2 


56 


(*) 


" 




- 


- 


- 




* 


* 




- 






t') 


730 


100 . 0 


6.7 


2.9 


6 . 1 


5.4 


11 . 8 


21.8 


15.4 


10 . 5 


8.6 


5 . 3 


1.8 


3 . 8 


8 . 9 


470 


100 . 0 


7 . B 


3 . 6 


7 . 6 


6 . 3 


12 . 3 


19.7 


13.7 


9.9 


7 . 8 


4 . 9 


1 . 9 


4 . 4 


8 . 0 


260 


100 . 0 


4.6 


1 . 5 


3.4 


3 . 8 


11 . 1 


25.6 


18.3 


11.4 


9 . 9 


6 . 1 


1.5 


2 . 7 


10.2 


2 . 826 


100 . 0 


10 . 0 


4 . 6 


8 . 3 


7 . 3 


10.9 


19 . 3 


15.7 


9 . 5 


6.6 


3 . 3 


1.2 


3.3 


6.9 


858 


100 . 0 


13.9 


6 . 1 


10.6 


6 . 0 


12.4 


22 . 0 


11 . 8 


7 . 2 


3.7 


3.4 


1.4 


1.5 


5 . 1 


161 


100 . 0 


6.2 


2 . 5 


B , 7 


5 , 0 


7.5 


23.6 


12.4 


IB . 6 


6 . S 


1 . 2 


3 . 1 


4 . 3 


9 . 4 


1,632 


100.0 


9.6 


4 . 7 


6 . 5 


6 . B 


9.7 


18.9 


16 . 1 


10 . 7 


7.9 


2.6 


1.5 


3.2 


7.7 


L , 60 1 


100 . 0 


18 . 0 


7 . 7 


11 . 3 


8 . i 


1 1.3 


18 . 1 


11.7 


6.9 


3 . 1 


1.4 


. 7 


1.5 


3 . B 


864 


100 . 0 


21.6 


6 . 6 


10.6 


8 . 5 


8 . 3 


16.6 


11 . 3 


6 . 8 


4.6 


1.4 


1.4 


2 . 3 


3.6 


737 


100 . 0 


16.2 


8 . 2 


11.7 


7.9 


12.9 


18.8 


1 1.9 


7 . 0 


2.4 


1 . 5 


. 4 


1 . 1 


3.9 


145 


100 . 0 


6.2 


3 . 4 


4.8 


2.7 


3 . 4 


15 . 1 


11,6 


11 . 0 


12.3 


15 . 1 


6 . 2 


B . 2 


16.2 


4 1 


{*) 






' 




" 




" 


" 


• 




' 


“ 


(*) 



1 Less than 0.05 percent. 

1 Percent and median not shown 



O 




where base is less than 75, 000. 
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Table H. Industry of male workers for selected occupational groups: 



Tenure on current job, by age, January 1968 













Period when current job started 










Median 


Major industry group, age. and occupation 


Total 


July 

1967- 

Jan. 

1968 


Jan,- 

June 

1967 


Jan.- 
Dee , 
1966 


Jan.- 

Dee. 

1965 


Jan. 

1963- 

Dec, 

1964 


Jan. 

1958- 

Dec. 

1962 


Jan. 

1953- 

Dec. 

1957 


Jan. 

1948- 

Dec. 

1952 


Jan. 
194 3- 
Dec. 
1947 


Jan. 

1938- 

Dec. 

1942 


Jan. 
1933- 
Dec . 
1937 


Prior 

to 

Jan. 

1933 


years 

on 

job 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL WORKERS 
25 to 44 years old 






























Total, all industries 


100. 0 


13.8 


7. 0 


13.6 


9.5 


12.9 


22.4 


13. 1 


5.9 


1.4 


0. 1 


(*> 


0. 1 


3.9 


Construction 


100. 0 


13. 0 


10. 2 


11. 1 


3.7 


13.9 


17.6 


23. 1 


6. 5 


0. 9 








5.0 


Manufacturing _ 


100. 0 


9.8 


7.7 


14. 0 


8. 9 


11. 2 


24.4 


13.6 


8. 2 


1.9 


0. 2 


. 


. 


4.7 


Durable goods 


100. 0 


1 1. 3 


7. 0 


15. 4 


9. 5 


10. 7 


23. 8 


12.9 


7-9 


1. 4 


. 2 


- 


. 


4.3 


Nondurable goods 


100. 0 


5. 2 


9.6 


10. 0 


7. 0 


12.6 


25. 9 


16.7 


9. 3 


3. 7 


- 


. 


. 


6. 0 


Transportation and public utilities 


100, 0 


13. 3 


6. 7 


15. 8 


5. 5 


9.7 


17. 6 


18. 2 


5.5 


6. 7 


.6 


- 


0. 6 


5.0 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100. 0 


13. 6 


7. 8 


14. 6 


9. 7 


15.5 


20.4 


13.6 


4.9 


- 


. 


. 


. 


3, 6 


Service and finance 


100, 0 


17. 3 


6. 7 


13. 5 


11.0 


14. 1 


22.0 


10.3 


4. 1 


. 7 


. 


0. 1 


. 2 


3.2 


Public administration 


100.0 


10. 0 


6. 3 


12. 6 


8. 6 


12. 6 


23.9 


17. 9 


7.0 


. 7 


. 3 


- 


- 


5.0 


45 years old and over 






























Total, all industries 


100. 0 


6. 2 


2. 8 


6. 1 


4. 8 


7.4 


14. 4 


11.7 


12.8 


13.0 


9. 2 


4.4 


7. 1 


13.4 


Construction 


(*) 






. 




















( 2 > 


Manufacturing .... . 


100.0 


4. 0 


2.9 


5. 0 


5.4 


6. 0 


14. 3 


12. 5 


13.3 


13. 3 


12.7 


5.4 


5.2 


15. 0 


Durable good s 


100.0 


3.4 


3.4 


6. 8 


6. 8 


5.4 


17. 5 


13. 8 


13. 5 


11. 8 


11.0 


3. 1 


3.7 


12. 6 


Nondurable goods 


£00. 0 


5. 5 


1.8 


1. 2 


2.4 


7. 3 


7. 3 


9. 8 


12.8 


16. 5 


16. 5 


10.4 


8. 5 


20.5 


Transportation and public utilities 


100. 0 


7. 1 


- 


8. 3 


3. 6 


1.2 


6. 0 


11.9 


15. 5 


16. 7 


19. 0 


6. 0 


4. 8 


19. 1 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100. 0 


6. 2 


1.2 


4. 9 


3. 7 


6. 2 


19. 8 


11. 1 


8. 6 


7.4 


1 1. 1 


12.3 


7.4 


14.4 


Service and finance 


100. 0 


6. 6 


2.6 


6. 2 


4.4 


7.9 


14. 3 


1 1.8 


12.7 


13.4 


6.9 


3.6 


9. 5 


13. 3 


Public administration 


100. 0 


6. 0 


4.5 


8.0 


6. 0 


1 1. 5 


20. 0 


10.5 


11.0 


10.5 


9. 0 


2.5 


. 5 


6. 1 


CLERICAL AND KINDRED WORKERS 
25 to 44 years old 






























Total, all industries . 


100. 0 


11. 1 


7.0 


9. 6 


9. 1 


11.9 


21.7 


16. 3 


7.9 


5. 1 


0.3 


. 


0.1 


5. 3 


Construction 


t 2 ) 


























( 2 ) 


Manufacturing 


100.0 


1 1. 6 


6.6 


8. 9 


9.6 


11.4 


20.8 


17. 8 


6.8 


5. 7 


0. 7 


. 


- 


5.4 


Durable goods 


100. 0 


11. S 


6. 9 


10.4 


9.? 


10.8 


22. 6 


16. 3 


5.6 


5. 6 


.3 


- 


- 


5. 1 


Nondurable goods 


100. 0 


11. 3 


6.0 


6.0 


9. 3 


12. 7 


17. 3 


20. 7 


9. 3 


6. D 


1. 3 


- 


- 


6. 7 


Transportation and public utilities 


100.0 


8.9 


9.9 


6.4 


4. 5 


9.9 


18. 3 


19. 3 


16. 3 


5. 9 


. 5 


- 




7. 3 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100.0 


12. 6 


9. 1 


10. 3 


9.7 


16. 0 


18. 9 


12.0 


7.4 


4. 0 


- 


- 


- 


4. 0 


Service and finance 


100. 0 


15. 5 


10. 0 


10. 9 


10.0 


13.6 


22.3 


12.7 


1.4 


3, 6 


- 


- 


- 


3. 5 


Public administration 


100. 0 


8.7 


2.2 


10.9 


10.4 


10. 1 


26. 0 


17.2 


8. 5 


5. 7 


- 


- 


0. 3 


6.8 


45 years old and over 






























Total, all industries 


100. 0 


5. 3 


3. 0 


7.4 


5. 0 


6.7 


13. 1 


11.4 


14. 3 


14. 5 


9. 2 


4, 5 


5. 7 


14. 3 


Construction 


( 2 ) 














. 




. 




. 




( 2 ) 


Manufacturing 


100. 0 


3. 4 


4. 0 


5. 2 


3.4 


4. 0 


12. 5 


11.6 


12.5 


15. 9- 


15. 9 


6. 1 


5. 5 


17. 5 


Durable goods - 


100. 0 


3. 5 


4. 0 


3. 5 


4.0 


2. 5 


17. 3 


13.9 


11.9 


15. 3 


13.9 


4. 5 


5.9 


15. 8 


Nondurable goods 


100. 0 


3. 2 


4. 0 


8. 0 


2.4 


6.4 


4.8 


8. 0 


13.6 


16. 8 


19.2 


8. 8 


4. a 


20. 2 


Transportation and public utilities 


100. 0 


3. 0 


. 


5. 3 


5. 3 


5. 9 


9.5 


8.9 


12.4 


19. 5 


9. 5 


6. 5 


14.2 


20. 0 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100. 0 


4.8 


6. 2 


1 1. 0 


5. 5 


11.6 


14.4 


12. 3 


15. 1 


6. 8 


5. 5 


2.7 


4. 1 


8.6 


Service and finance ... 


100.0 


13. 3 


3. 7 


9.6 


8.5 


9.6 


14.9 


8. 5 


10.6 


8. 0 


3.2 


3.7 


6.4 


6. 1 


Public administration 


100.0 


2.9 


1.6 


7. 2 


3. 6 


5.9 


12.4 


13.7 


20.2 


18. 9 


8.5 


3. 6 


1.6 


15.7 


CRAFTSMEN, FOREMEN, AND 
KINDRED WORKERS 

25 to 44 years old 






























Total, all industries ... 


100. 0 


13. 6 


7.6 


10. 6 


8.4 


1 1.7 


19.9 


13.6 


9.7 


4. 0 


0. 6 


. 


0. 2 


4.6 


Construction 


100. 0 


23. 5 


9.6 


10.4 


9.7 


11.0 


17.2 


10.7 


5. 5 


1. 9 


0.4 






2.6 


Manufacturing ___ 


100. 0 


6. 5 


6, 8 


1 1.0 


8. 2 


11.7 


21.6 


14. 6 


11.6 


4. 8 


.8 


- 


0. 3 


5.7 


Durable goods 


100. 0 


8. 5 


7.4 


10. 8 


8. 6 


12. 1 


20. 8 


14. 7 


11. 1 


4. 5 


1. 1 


- 


. 5 


5. 5 


Nondurable goods 


100. 0 


8.4 


5.4 


11. 5 


7.4 


10.6 


23. 3 


14. 9 


12.6 


5. 6 


. 4 


- 


. 


6. 3 


Transportation and public utilities . ... 


100.0 


7. 2 


5.4 


6. 8 


2. 9 


10.9 


17. 9 


20.4 


20.4 


7. 3 


. 7 


- 


. 


9. 7 


Transportation 


100.0 


1 1.4 


6.9 


5.9 


3.0 


13.9 


16. 3 


17. 3 


14. 9 


8. 4 


2. 0 


. 


. 


7.8 


Other public utilities 


100.0 


4.8 


4. 5 


7. 3 


2.8 


9. 3 


11.8 


22. 2 


23.6 


6. 7 


. 


- 


- 


10.6 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100.0 


15. 5 


9.8 


14. 5 


9. 4 


13. 5 


21. 7 


9. 0 


4. 1 


2. 2 


. 


. 


.2 


3. 1 


Service and finance 


100.0 


22.6 


7.8 


9. 3 


11. 3 


12.8 


19.3 


10. 8 


3. 5 


2. 5 


- 


- 


.2 


2.9 


45 years old and over 






























Total, all industries 


100.0 


8.0 


4. 2 


5. 3 


4. 3 


7. 8 


12. 8 


12.4 


12.3 


12. 7 


8. 6 


5.3 


6. 3 


13.0 


Construction 


100.0 


17.7 


8.4 


6. 4 


5. 5 


7. 8 


1 1.0 


11.0 


12. 5 


8. 7 


3. 7 


3. 2 


4. 2 


6. 7 


Manufacturing 


100.0 


5. 3 


2.6 


4.8 


3.6 


7. 1 


11.8 


12.3 


12.2 


14. 5 


12. 0 


7. 4 


6. 5 


16. 0 


Durable ponds 


100.0 


5. 4 


2.4 


5. 1 


3.6 


6.4 


11.8 


12.6 


12.6 


14. 2 


11.9 


8. 1 


5. 7 


16. 0 


Nondurable goods . 


100. 0 


5. 1 


2. 9 


4. 1 


3. 5 


8. 8 


11.7 
8. 8 


1 1.7 
8.4 


11. 1 
12. 5 


15. 0 
22.0 


12. 1 
14.8 


5. 8 


8. 2 


16. 1 


Transportation an 4 public utilities 


100.0 


i.4 : 


1.2 


3.0 


1.4 


5. 1 


6. 7 


14. 6 


21. 9 


Transportation _ 


100. 0 


.8 


.8 


3. 3 


.8 


4. 9 


8. 9 


8.9 


7. 3 


19. 1 


18. 3 


7. 3 


19. 5 


23.8 


Other public utilities 


100.0 


2. 2 


1.6 


2. 7 


2. 2 


5. 4 


8. 6 


7. 6 


19.5 


25.9 


10. 3 


5.9 


8. 1 


20. 2 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100.0 


7.4 


4.6 


6.8 


5.6 


11. 1 


18. 2 


15.4 


12.0 


7. 4 


4.3 


3.4 


3.7 


9. 0 


Service and finance 


100.0 


. 7. 1 


4.4 


6. 5 


5.4 


11. 5 


16.9 


16. 5 


10. 0 


9.4 


3.7 


3. 1 


5. 6 


9.4 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table H. Industry of male workers for selected occupational groups: Tenure on current job, by age, January 1968 — Continued 















Period when current job started 








Median 


Major industry £roup, a&e. and occupation 


Total 


July 

19b7— 

Jan. 

1968 


Jan.— 

June 

1967 


Jan.— 

Dec. 

1966 


Jan.- 

Dee. 

1965 


Jan. 
196 3- 
Dcc. 
1964 


J an. 
1958- 
Dec. 
1962 


Jan. 

1953- 

Dec. 

1957 


Jan. j 
1948- 
Dec. 
1952 


Jan. 
194 3- 
Dec. 
1947 


Jan. 
19 38- 
Dec. 
1942 


Jan. 

1933- 

Dec. 

1937 


Prior 

to 

.Tan. 

1933 


years 

on 

job 


OPERATIVES AND KINDRED WORKERS 
25 to 44 years old 






























Total, all industries 


100. 0 


15.6 


8. 1 


11. 0 


9.4 


13. 8 


18. 7 


11.7 


8. 0 


2.9 


0. 4 


(*) 


0. 3 


3. 8 


Construction „ 


100. 0 


24. 9 


6. 1 


14. 4 


9.4 


13. 8 


18. 8 


7.7 


5. 0 










2.5 


Manufacturing 


100. 0 


13. 0 


7. 1 


11.0 


8.9 


13.6 


20. 5 


13.0 


8.9 


3.2 


0. 3 




0. 4 


4.4 


Durable goods 


100. 0 


12. 3 


7. 1 


12.4 


9. 9 


14. 2 


19. 7 


12.0 


9. 1 


2.7 


. 4 




. 2 


4. 1 


Nondurable goods 


100. 0 


14. 4 


7. 1 


3. 5 


7. 1 


12. 5 


22.0 


14.7 


8. 7 


4. 0 


. 1 


0. 1 


. 7 


5. 0 


Transportation and public utilities 


100. 0 


14.7 


8. 5 


10. 1 


7. 9 


14. 7 


18. 2 


11.2 


10. 6 


3.2 


. 6 


, 


. 2 


4. 1 


Transportation 


100. 0 


16. 1 


8. 7 


10. 0 


7. 9 


15.4 


16. 8 


11. 1 


10. 5 


2.9 


. 7 


- 


_ 


4. 0 


Other public utilities , «_ 


( 2 ) 


- 


- 


■ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


( 2 ) 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100. 0 


23. 1 


11.4 


10.4 


10. 0 


15.9 


12.2 


10.2 


3. 8 


2.4 


. 4 


_ 


.4 


2. 5 


Service and finance 


100. 0 


25.4 


1 3. 3 


14.9 


13. 3 


1 1. 0 


16. 0 


3.3 


2.8 


“ 


' 


- 


" 


1.8 


45 years old and over 






























Total, all industries • — 


100. 0 


7.9 


2. 5 


5.4 


5. 1 


7. 3 


13. 6 


14. 2 


14. 5 


12.4 


8. 7 


4. 5 


3. 9 


12.8 


Construction 


100. 0 


1 1.9 


4. 0 


9. 3 


2. 0 


10.6 


25. 8 


11.9 


7. 9 


6.6 


5. 3 


0. 7 


4. 0 


6.8 


Manufacturing „ ... 


100. 0 


6. I 


2. 6 


5. 0 


5. 1 


5.8 


12.6 


14. 3 


15. 2 


13.0 


10. 6 


5.5 


4. 2 


14. 5 


Durable goods 


100. 0 


5.5 


2. 3 


5.9 


5. 1 


6. 3 


12. 6 


14. 5 


15. 7 


12. 2 


10. 5 


6. 3 


3. 1 


14. 2 


Nondurable goods 


100. 0 


7. 0 


3. 0 


3.4 


4. 9 


5. 1 


12. 7 


14. 1 


14. 3 


14. 5 


10. 8 


4. 1 


6. 2 


15. 0 


Transportation and public utilities - 


100. 0 


6. 8 


1. 5 


2. 8 


6.2 


8. 6 


12.2 


14.6 


16. 5 


12.4 


9.0 


4. 5 


4.9 


14, 1 


Transportation - 


100. 0 


7.7 


1. 3 


2.2 


6. 0 


8. 6 


11. 7 


14.4 


15. 7 


12. 4 


10. 0 


4. 2 


5. 8 


14.4 


Other public utilities 


100. 0 


1.2 


2. 5 


6. 2 


7.4 


8. 6 


14. 8 


16.0 


21.0 


12. 3 


3. 7 


6.2 


- 


1 3.4 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100. 0 


16.9 


2. 9 


9. 1 


4. 9 


8. 9 


13. 1 


12.9 


12. 3 


12. 0 


3. 4 


2. 3 


1.4 


8. 0 


Service and finance 


100. 0 


9.9 


3. 1 


5. 0 


6. 8 


9. 3 


16. 8 


17.4 


12. 4 


1 1. 6 


2. 5 


2. 5 


2. 5 


9. 7 


LABORERS, EXCEPT FARM, AND MINE 
25 to 44 years old 






























Total, all industries _ 


100.0 


23. 3 


9.4 


1 1.4 


8. 3 


12.4 


16. 6 


10.9 


5. 2 


1.6 


0.5 


. 


0. 5 


2.7 


Construction _ 


100. 0 


30. 3 


9. 0 


1 1.4 


6. 6 


12.8 


19. 4 


7.6 


2. 8 










1.9 


Manufacturing 


100. 0 


21.5 


9. 0 


11. 3 


9. 2 


12. 1 


14. 1 


13. 1 


6. 7 


2.6 


0. 3 


. 


0. 3 


2.9 


Durable goods 


100. 0 


19. 3 


6. 9 


10.6 


9.9 


13.5 


14. 6 


16.4 


5. 8 


2.2 


. 4 


. 


.4 


3. 5 


Nondurable goods _ . 


100. 0 


26. 7 


1 3. 6 


12. 9 


7. 8 


8. 6 


12. 9 


5.2 


8. 6 


3.4 


- 


- 


- 


1. 8 


Transportation and public utilities 


100. 0 


16.6 


8.4 


16.2 


6.6 


13.8 


16. 2 


13.2 


4. 2 


2.4 


. 6 


- 


1.8 


3. 3 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100. 0 


23.6 


1 1.8 


8. 7 


1 1. 0 


12.6 


15. 7 


7. 1 


8. 7 




. 8 


. 


. 


2.6 


Service and finance 


( 2 ) 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


* 


( 2 ) 


45 years old and over 






























Total, all industries 


100. 0 


11. 3 


5. 0 


6. 6 


6. 8 


8. 1 


15. 7 


12. 3 


10. 2 


10. 6 


6. 2 


3.4 


4. 0 


8. 8 


Construction 


100. 0 


24.6 


7. 1 


6. 2 


6.2 


9. 5 


12.8 


12.8 


7. 1 


9.0 


2.4 


0. 5 


1. 9 


4. 3 


Manufacturing - ______ 


100. 0 


6.2 


4. 9 


6. 2 


7. 2 


6. 2 


15. 5 


12. 5 


12. 2 


12.2 


7.6 


3.6 


5. 6 


1 1. 3 


Durable goods 


100. 0 


6. 6 


3. 9 


6. 3 


6. 6 


6. 1 


16. 2 


10.5 


12. 3 


13.2 


6. 6 


1. 8 


5. 7 


10. 0 


Nondurable goods, 


100. 0 


5. 3 


7. 9 


- 


2.6 


6. 6 


13. 2 


18.4 


11.8 


9.2 


10. 5 


9.2 


5. 3 


13. 5 


Transportation and public utilities 


100. 0 


4.6 


.7 


4. 0 


4. 6 


3. 3 


10.6 


13.9 


11.9 


15.2 


13.2 


9.3 


9.6 


18.0 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100. 0 


n.o 


10. 2 


9. 3 


5.9 


13.6 


16. 1 


11. 0 


5.9 


10.2 


1. 7 


3.4 


1.7 


5.0 


Service and finance .... 


100. 0 


13. 0 


1. 1 


3. 3 


7.6 


13. 0 


25.0 


17.4 


8. 7 


6.5 


2. 2 


- 


2. 2 


6.7 



1 Less than 0.05 percent. 

2 Percent and median not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
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Table I. Years of school completed: Tenure on current job, by age and sex, January 1968 



Years of school completed, 
sex. and age 



MEN 

Total, 25 to 34 years old* * 

Elementary; 

8 years or less 

High school: 

1 to 3 years * 

4 years — 

College: 

1 to 3 years — 

4 years or more — 

Total, 35 to 44 years old 

Elementary: 

8 years or less 

High school: 

1 to 3 years — — 

4 years — 

College; 

1 to 3 years — — — 

4 years or more — — 

Total, 45 to 54 years old 

Elementary: 

8 years or less — — 

High school: 

1 to 3 years 

4 years 

College: 

1 to 3 years 

4 years or more 

Total, 55 years old and over 
Elementary: 

8 years or less 

High school: 

1 to 3 years 

4 years 

College: 

1 to 3 years — — *■ 

4 years or more 



WOMEN 

Total, 25 to 34 years old 

Elementary: 

8 years or less — 

High school: 

1 to 3 years — — — — 

4 years 

College: 

1 to 3 years — — 

4 years or more 

Total, 35 to 44 years old — — 
Elementary: 

8 years or less 

High school: 

1 to 3 years — 

4 years — 

College: 

1 to 3 years — — 

4 years or more— 

Total, 45 to 54 years old* 

Elementary: 

8 years or less — — 

High school: 

1 to 3 years 

4 years 

College; 

1 to 3 years - 

4 years or more — 

Total, 55 years old and over- 
Elementary; 

8 years or less — 

High school: 

1 to 3 years * - 

4 years 

College; 

1 to 3 years *- 

4 years or more 



(Percent distribution) 



Total 


Period when current job started 


Median 

years 

on 

job 


July 

1967— 

Jan. 

1968 


Jan. — 

Dec. 

1967 


Jan .— 
Dec. 
1966 


Jan.- 

Dee. 

1965 


Jan, 

1963- 

Dec, 

1964 


J an. 
1958- 
Dec. 
1962 


Jan. 

1953- 

Dec. 

1957 


Jan. 

1948- 

Dec. 

1952 


Jan. 

1943- 

Dec. 

1947 


Jan. 
19 38- 
Dec. 
1942 


Jan. 
1933- 
Dec . 
1937 


Prior 

to 

J an. 
1933 


100.0 


17.4 


8.9 


14. 3 


11.8 


15. 6 


22. 8 


8.0 


1.2 


0. 1 








2.8 


100. 0 


21.1 


10. 0 


14. 3 


10. 3 


13. 5 


19. 8 


8. 6 


2. 1 


0. 2 


_ 




. 


2.4 


100. 0 


19. 9 


9. 8 


12.8 


12. 1 


15. 3 


20. 6 


7.8 


1.7 


. 1 


_ 


_ 


. 


2. 6 


100.0 


1 


8. 4 


13. 2 


11.5 


15. 5 


24. 6 


10. 1 


1. 5 


. 1 


- 


. 


- 


3. 2 


100. 0 


16.0 


9. 2 


15. 5 


10. 5 


16. 4 


24. 4 


7. 5 


. 4 


_ 


_ 




. 


2. 8 


100.0 


19. 2 


8. 1 


17. 3 


14 2 


16. 8 


20.8 


3. 4 


. 2 


. 1 


- 




- 


2. 3 


100.0 


11.0 


6. 3 


8. 4 


6. 5 


9. 8 


18. 6 


18. 2 


14. 1 


6. 0 


0.9 


(') 


0. 4 


6.9 


100.0 


15. 5 


6.8 


9. 1 


7. 5 


10.0 


16.9 


15. 1 


12.8 


4.9 


0.9 


t l ) 


0. 5 


5. 3 


100.0 


10. 9 


7.2 


8. 3 


6. 2 


9.5 


19.2 


15.7 


14. 7 


6.9 


1.0 


_ 


. 4 


6. 6 


100.0 


10. 0 


5. 6 


7. 1 


5. 6 


9.8 


16.7 


18. 8 


16.0 


8. 6 


1.2 


0. 1 


. 5 


8. 4 


100.0 


11.0 


6. 5 


8. 7 


8. 3 


9. 0 


15.7 


19.7 


14. 3 


5. 3 


1. 1 


. 


. 3 


7.0 


100.0 


8. 5 


6. 2 


9.7 


6. 2 


10. 1 


24.7 


21.4 


11. 1 


1.8 


. 3 


. 1 


. 1 


6.6 


100. 0 


7.9 


3. 9 


6. 3 


5. 4 


8.0 


14. 9 


13. 3 


14. 6 


13. 0 


8. 3 


3. 3 


1. 3 


11.3 


100.0 


9. 2 


5. 2 


6. 2 


5. 5 


7. 7 


15. 1 


13. 5 


13. 8 


10. 9 


7. 8 


3. 2 


1.7 


10. 3 


100.0 


7. 2 


3. 8 


5. 8 


5. 3 


7. 4 


14. 1 


14. 4 


14.8 


12. 6 


8.9 


4. 0 


1.8 


12. 2 


100.0 


7. 6 


3. 3 


5. 6 


5. 3 


8. 1 


14.6 


12. 3 


14. 0 


15.0 


9. 3 


3. 8 


1.0 


12. 2 


100.0 


8. 2 


3. 5 


8. 1 


8.0 


8. 6 


15. 1 


12.4 


14.0 


11.4 


7.0 


2. 5 


1.0 


9. 3 


100.0 


6. 6 


3. 1 


8.0 


3. 8 


8. 5 


15. 9 


14. 1 


18. 0 


13.7 


6. 4 


1. 3 


. 5 


11.4 


100.0 


7.0 


3. 4 


4. 4 


4. 5 


6.9 


13. 4 


11. 3 


9.9 


11.2 


8.0 


6. 7 


13. 4 


14. 6 


100. 0 


7. 6 


3.9 


4. 4 


4. 7 


7. 1 


13. 4 


11. 2 


10. 5 


10.2 


7. 0 


6. 1 


13.8 


13.9 


100. 0 


7. 6 


3. 2 


4. 2 


3.6 


6. 7 


14.0 


12. 1 


9. 9 


12. 1 


8. 2 


5. 5 


13. 1 


14. 4 


100.0 


6.9 


3. 3 


4. 3 


5. 2 


7. 0 


12. 5 


10.6 


10. I 


11. 6 


8. 4 


7. 3 


12.7 


15. 0 


100. 0 


6.4 


2. 4 


4. 0 


5. 2 


7. 1 


12. 8 


11.4 


9. 2 


11. 4 


8. 2 


8.9 


13.0 


15. 4 


100. 0 


4.7 


2. 4 


4.9 


3. 4 


5. 8 


14. 6 


11. 5 


7. 2 


12. 6 


10. 5 


8. 1 


14. 2 


16. 8 


100. 0 


29. 6 


10. 8 


16. 0 


11.2 


12. 4 


14. 5 


4.9 


0.7 










1. 6 


100. 0 


39.2 


11.4 


15.0 


6.5 


11. 2 


12.0 


3. 5 


1. 1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0.9 


100.0 


34. 4 


13. 3 


13.8 


9. 7 


13. 3 


11. 7 


2.9 


1. 0 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


1. 1 


100.0 


26. 5 


11.8 


15. 2 


11.7 


12.0 


15. 5 


6. 6 


. 8 


- 


“ 


- 


- 


1.7 


100.0 


27.8 


11.2 


18.7 


12. 6 


10.7 


14. 3 


4. 6 


. 2 


_ 


_ 


. 


_ 


1. 6 


100. 0 


30. 3 


3. 5 


19. 5 


12. 6 


14.7 


16. 1 


2.7 


. 6 


- 


- 


- 




1.8 


100.0 


19. 3 


8. 6 


13. 5 


9. 4 


12. 8 


18. 4 


9.6 


5.0 


2. 5 


0. 5 


(') 


0. 2 


2.9 


100.0 


22.7 


8. 8 


11.9 


9. 2 


13. 7 


17. 0 


9.0 


6.2 


1. 1 


0. 3 




0. 1 


2. 7 


100.0 


20.8 


9.9 


11. 6 


8, 7 


13. 2 


18. 4 


8. 8 


5. 1 


3.0 


. 3 


_ 


. 1 


2. 8 


100. 0 


17. 3 


9. 1 


15.0 


9, 4 


12. 1 


18. 1 


10.0 


4.9 


2.9 


. 7 


(*) 


. 4 


2. 9 


100. 0 


20.8 


9. 5 


13. 3 


10. 2 


13.7 


15.7 


8.7 


4. 6 


2.9 


. 7 




_ 


2. 6 


100. 0 


19. 6 


3, 1- 


13.0 


10. 2 


13. 4 


23. 6 


10. 6 


4. 8 


1. 5 


- 




. 2 


3. 6 


100.0 


12.5 


6. 0 


10. 4 


7, 9 


12. 2 


20. 2 


13. 4 


7. 4 


5. 5 


2. 5 


0. 9 


1.0 


5. 1 


100. 0 


17. 2 


6.8 


9.7 


7. 4 


12. 1 


17. 4 


13.6 


5.9 


5.8 


2.2 


0.9 


0.9 


4.4 


100.0 


12. 1 


6.9 


8.9 


8. 8 


12. 2 


20. 1 


14. 4 


8. 4 


4. 6 


1.5 


. 7 


1. 3 


5. 2 


100.0 


10. 7 


5.8 


11.5 


7. 8 


12. 4 


21. 5 


12.8 


7. 3 


5. 6 


2. 5 


1.0 


1. 1 


5. 3 


100. 0 


11.4 


6. 6 


12. 1 


10. 8 


12. 5 


19.5 


11. 4 


6. 6 


3.8 


3. 4 


. 8 


.9 


4. 4 


100. 0 


11.4 


3.0 


7.9 


5. 4 


11.4 


22. 1 


15.9 


9. 6 


7. 6 


3.9 


1. 1 


. 7 


7. 5 


100.0 


10.9, 


3. 9 


6.9 


5.0 


8. 1 


18.7 


15.3 


11.9 


6.8 


4. 0 


2. 4 


6. 1 


8.9 


100.0 


12.8 


4.4 


8.3 


6.0 


8.2 


15.7 


15.7 


11. 5 


6. 5 


4.0 


1.5 


5.4 


8. 1 


100.0 


U.O 


4.7 


7.2 


5. 3 


10.0 


20.0 


14. 3 


12.0 


5.3 


3. 1 


2. 2 


4.9 


7. 7 


100.0 


9.7 


4.4 


6. 1 


5. 1 


8.7 


19.7 


15.6 


12. 1 


6.6 


4. 0 


2. 1 


5.8 


8.9 


100.0 


9.4 


2. 3 


6.8 


3.2 


6.6 


22. 3 


14.9 


12. 6 


6.4 


4.0 


4.7 


6.8 


9. 8 


100.0 


9.8 


1. 6 


4. 5 


3.1 


4.9 


19. 3 


15. 1 


12.0 


10.7 


5. 5 


3. 8 


9.6 


12. 3 



1 Less than 0. 05 percent. 
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They all depend on the authoritative articles, 
reports, and statistical tables available exclusively in the 
Monthly Labor Review. 



Monthly Labor Review is the official source of data and 
analysis on the Consumer Price Index and the Whole- 
sale Price Index. 

Monthly Labor Review is the authoritative journal of fact 
and analysis on employment and unemployment. 

Monthly Labor Review is the impartial recorder of 
changes in wages and fringe benefits, hours and earn- 
ings, productivity and unit labor costs. 

Monthly Labor Review publishes timely reports on col- 
lective bargaining in private industry and public em- 
ployment, plus monthly listings of major agreements 
expiring. 

Monthly Labor Review features analytical articles on 
significant court decisions, manpower planning, re- 
gional development and labor developments abroad. 

Monthly Labor Review offers thoughtful reviews and 
timely listings of current books in the fields of eco- 
nomics and the social sciences. 



MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 



For a l*year subscription, send $9 to any BLS regional office or to: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. (Outside the USA, add $2.25.) Make checks payable to 
Superintendent of Documents. 




Fol lowing is a list of reprints of Special Labor Force Reports which have been published in the Mt »nt ’ll y 
Labor Review since January 1366. Copies may be obtained while the supply lasts upon request to ibc Lmvai; 
* >t' Labor Sratisii'v nr lo any of its regional oifices. 



o 




G1 A Lori rail of the Imemployed, 

63 Work Experience of the Population in 1 9*3-1 
02 Multiple Jobholders in May 1005 

64 Marital and Family Characteristics of Workers in March 1965 
05 Educational Attainment of Workers in March 1965 

65 Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts in 1965 

67 An Experimental Study of Repealed Unemployment 

68 Employment of School Age Youth in October 1965 

68 Labor f orce and- Employment in 1965 (Did not appear in the Review) 

70 The Effects of Employment. Redistribution on Earnings 

71 Out-of-School Youth — 2 Years Later 

72 Overtime Hours and Premium Pay 

75 bailor Force Projections by Color, 1970—80 

74 Labor Force Projections by State, 1970 and 1980 

75 Poverty Areas of Our .Major Cities 

76 Work Experience of the Population in. 1965 

77 Job Tenure of Workers >n .January 1.966 

78 Why l he Unemployed Looked for Work 

79 Adult Men Mot in the Labor Force 

80 Marital anti Family Characteristics of Workers, March 1 966 

81 Overtime Hours and Premium Pay 

82 Low Earners and Their Incomes 

S3 Educational Attainment of Workers, March 1966 
s-! Occupational Mobility of Employed Workers 
85 Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts in 1965 
36 Reasons lor Nonparticipation in the Labor Force 

87 Employment of School Age Youth, October I960 

88 Changes in Occupational Employment Over the Past Decade 

89 Short Workweeks and Underemployment 

90 Multiple Jobholders in May 1966 

91 Work Experience of the Population 

92 Educational Attainment of Workers 

93 Women and the Labor Force 

94 Marital and Family Characteristics of Workers 

95 Education of Adult Workers in 1975 

96 Jobless Trends in 20 Large Metropolitan Areas 

97 Work Plans of Men Not in u Labor Force, February 1967 

98 Employment of School Age Youth, October 1967 

99 Unemployment in the American Family 

100 Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts 

101 Employment of the Nation’s Urban Poor 

102 The Negro Job Situation: Has It Improved? 

103 Educational Attainment of Workers, March 1968 

104 Men in Poverty Neighborhoods: A Status Report 

105 Effect of the Census Undercount on Labor Force Estimates 

106 Job Losers, Leavers, and Entrants 

107 Work Experience of the Population in 1967 

108 Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts, October 1968 
.109 Employment in Urban Poverty Neighborhoods 

110 Persons Not in the Labor Force 

1 11 Employment Status of School Age Youth, October 1968 

& 






